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POVERTY: 

IXS GENESIS AND, -EXODUS. 


r^TlTE PR015LKM STATED. 

TflE pv()l)I('m of poverty ‘is an cver-pr(\scnt and an 
ever-pVossino; problem. 

Jjorne to us on the winds of tlie ccmturies is the s.id 
rcfi'ain — For tl\e poor always ye have witli you/' 
and to-day wo take up tlie same bitt 'r ciy. Nay, it 
lias giown in volume as the yi'ars liave sped, and 
increasiiiL^ pro^j erity s(M‘ms but to acciaituate it. The 
nation ha^ aeeiimulat(‘d iicla^s, but tlu^ ])oor u^maiii; 
, and tliw V(My advane(‘ of civilisation, with its di\er- 
silied rciineiiK'nts, comforts, and luxuries, its (‘xjiansion 
of imKistiy and development of commeice, has ^i\('n 
rii^e toTornis of poveity peculiar to itself; and with 
masses of l?he woikcrs lias rmideriMl tliiur toil more 
‘‘severe, the^f siirioundiipr^^s iuokj dnsar^, and their lob 
morii depiessing. ^‘rrogicss and poverty" liave gone 
hand m hand. 1 

THE DEPTH OF POVEUTY. 

We may endeavour to derixe cons(jlation from the 
fact that the relative niunber of the poor is somewhat 

A 
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2 THE DEPTH OF POVERTY. 

less than it was ; but as against thif? it n^ust be borne^ 
in mind that our annual wealtli-proc^uction per iiead 
►has, in less than three generations, nearly doubled ; 
and that never in the wliole history Xfi England, ex- 
cepting during the disastrous period at the beginning 
of the century, l«is the absolute number of the very 
poor been so grealf as it is now % * 

Some faint idea of the magnitude of the evil may 
be gathered from the fact that nearly one-tenth of 
the population are in the receipt of Poor Law relief 
but tire idea thus conveyed 2^ ortly faint; for whilst 
fnany will die rather than* enter a workhouse, maiiy 
others suffer abject want without being actually 
])enniless, and the great bulk of the residuum of the 
wage-woikers just contrive to drag on a more or less 
cheerless existence by means of intense and bitter 
drudgery. Said Mr. Erederick Hariison but a few 
years ago* “Ninety per cent of the actual pi’oducers 
of wealth have no home that they can call their own 
beyond the end of a week; have no bit of sool, or so 
much as a room that belongs to them ; have nothing 
of value of any kind except as much as will go in a 
cart; have the precarious chance of weekly' wages 
which baiely sufBce to keep them in health; are 
housed for the most part in places that j^cfyian thinks « 
lit for his horse ^ are separated by so rfkrrow a margin 
‘ f 

^ Mulhaira Dictionayif of Statistics^ p. 245. 

Frohlems of Fovert)/^ by John A. Hobson, p. 26. (London: 
Methuen & Co. 1891.) 

^Fabian Tracts 'No. 17» p. 5. (Loudon : The Fabian Society, 
63 Fleet Street. 1891.) 
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' from destitiijiion "iliat a month of bad trade, sickness, 
or %inexpected^loss brings them face to face with 
liiinger and pauperism/’ ^ ^ 

Tlie manifestations of poverty are numerous and 
varied, but Mr. Harrison gives prominence to one 
wliicli should be peculiarly repugnant to English 
susteptibijities* /die repulsive homes — if homes they 
can be called — of large masses of the people. The 
•Royal Commission appointed in 1(S84 “ to impiirc into 
the Housing of the Working Classes ” leported that 
the evils of oveievowdpig, especially in London, were 
a public scandal, and were becoming in certain locali- 
ties more serious than they ever were Six, nine, 
and even twelve poisons of both sexes inhabiting one 
small loom; seven peojile in an underground kitchen, 
six in a washhouse, thirty-eight in a small house ; two 
families living together, husband, wife, four cliildicn, 
and a female lodger and baby occupying a single 
room; mofo than sixty ])eisons in a house of nine * 
rooms,. in none of which was mon^ than a single bed ; 
])eo])le sleeping on shelves as on ship-board; children 
sleeping under their iiaumts’ beds — such aie some few 
of the facts which the (/ommission brought to light ^ 
Their appalling signilicance, (‘specially as legards their 
inlluencc ^u])on the physical and moral condition of 
the people, is lOO patent to (‘all for comment 
The death-roll tel>^ the same tale of wide-sprea( 
poveity. Out of 79, ODD (h;aths in London in 1888, 
17,003 occurred in public institutions, 10,170 being 

Ile])ort of the I i((l Reuniiioalion (\)iifne}uc^ 1880, p. 
429. 

* Bq)0)ty p. 4. IbuL^ pp. 7, 8, 10. 
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THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM, 


in workhouses, 7,113 in hospitals, 2 Rrid S^SO in lunatic* 
asylums This showed an increasing |>ercentage, being 
<■22*3 as against 20 G in the previous'^ear. In the 
ricliGst city in the woikl, one out of every five persons, 
or ])rol)ably one of every four adults, dies a pauper’s 
death 


THE I^ATURE OF THE PKOBLEM. 

Investigation of the proldcm of poverty *is thus a 
solemn duty imposed upon all o,vho sliare in Uie 
benefits wliich progress iihplies. If the privileges 
some of us possess are so great that to our anebstors 
even the conception of them would have been well- 
nigh impossible, all the more reason is tliere for us to 
ascertain at what cost they are purchased If in 
what we deem this enlightened ninetecntli century, 
indigence and want can thus prevail, surely our 
boasted civilis.ition has someliow misscjd ifb^nark. ^ 
Tovei’ty cannot be ignored by moral men ; the pro- 
blem does not admit of evasion. We are face to face 
with the stern fact that mdlions of our fellow- 
creatures are at present doomed to lives of miserj; 
miuisteiing to our wants, but unable to satisfy tlieir 
own, and with little or no hope this side af the grave, 
whither they afe prematurely hasteiJliig. Oan we,"" 
dare we, shut our eyes ^ ^ 

‘•Must the poor, then, be always with us ? Is poverty 
due to some giim law of nature from wliich there is 
no escape ? Is it even due to a Divine ordinance, 
enunciated, as a sapient preacher once sugge.^ted, that 


^ Fabian Tuicty No. 17, p. 6. 
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► the rich may lfav<4 scope fcJ!’ benevolence and pliilan- 
thrcjjiy ^ Oris it due siiii})ly to the aitilieial condi- 
tions of socit.^^ ^hftt trace it ^latiiie or to^ 
Pro^dence, and acce])t it as part of the inevitable ^ 
Or can we trace it to man, — and therefore leiiiove 
it ? And if the latter, how ? 

'Idiis is the ^H'ybleiii. 

DEFINITION OF POVEIUT. 

, As to wliat is infant by poveity, mo'^t people lia\e 
fiCmore or less adupuite Conception — too many, as W(3 
have*secn, experimentally. J5ut the term is not con-' 
vertible into the lack of any delined minimum mone- 
tary income , and some indication is desirable of tlie 
sense in which it will be used. 

lloughly, we may deline poverty as ‘‘An insuffici- 
ency of necessaries ” , or, moie fully, as “x\n in- 
sufficient* supply of those things which are re- 
quisite for an individual to maintain himsell and 
those dependent upon him in health and vigour.” 
And*thc degiee of ])overty will obviously be deter- 
mined by the extent of the insiiHicieiicy. 

Of course, this heads to the further (|nesti()n as to 
what thiygs^are requisite : and it must at once be 
stated* that tllere is no sharply defUied line between 
necessaries and unneCessaiies — or luxuries. A^ given 
article may be retpiisite to one man and not to an- 
other, and may be requi--ite at one time and not at 
another; whilst the ie((uiiemeMts of an individual 
that he may adapt himself to liis environment natur- 
ally depend upon the mature of the environment. The 
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REQUISITES TO HEALTHY EXISTENCE. 


personality, the time, and «tbe circinnsteince, have all ^ 
to he taken into account, and no geneVal rule can 
therefore he hud down. • \ 

Obviously, liowevcr, an adequate supply of whole- 
some food and suitable clothing, and a sanitary 
dwelling, with sufficient sleeping apartments, aie 
amongst the first rf(piisites. To tlu'se must be ad^cd 
the means of obtaining some amouiit^of bducation. 
Recreation also, iftid consequently the ability to p^’o- 
cure it, and leisure to enjoy it, are scarcely less ncces-' 
sary tq healthy existence Medical aid anil medicine 
in times of sickness, and yio^e expensive foims of 
^nourishment then, and during convalescence^ arc 
cipially essential And freedom for the married 
women, and to some extent for many of the unmarried, 
to devote themselves to domestic woik must also be 
included in our category. 

All those things aie ‘‘ necessaries” in the case of the 
veiy humblest membei's of society Tliost' who have 
to endure the strain of town life wiW have increased 
re(]uirements , and in the case of tho^e devoted to the 
more skilled branches of industry and to mental avo- 
cations, if tlu'ir productive j^owers are to be prpperly 
utilised, the list will have to be stilljurtlier augmente‘d, 
and it will include many things which foi\the manual 
labourer would be comparatively usele^s^or fuxtirious.^ " 

Some amount of elasticity, then, must be given to 
the term “ necessaries ” ; and this fact is, of course, of 
fundamental importance in dealing with individual 
cases. Our investigations, however, will have refer- 

1 See r)incii)le$ of EconoinicSy by Professor Alfred Maisliall, 
vol. 1 ., book 11 ., chap. iv. (London Macmillan & Co. 1890.) 
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fnce more esp^ially to po\ierty in the mass, as un- 
mistakably manifested, though in varying degrees, in 
the condition •!' the kirge majority of the wage- 
earnecs; and the definition will, it is hoped, prove 
adequate to the purpose. 



U-THE CAUSES OF TOVERTY. 

AccdliATK di ii^nofisis a ])rc-miuiMt* tlic^succc^ful 
tmxtiiiciit of ,i disease. If we wish to remove poveity, 
we must chai'ly a.scertaiii fiom what it jiroccfids^i 
Hence, the hist jioition of our iiivestigutioji will con- 
sist of-an inquiry into Causes., 

• • 

TIIEUE rs rEUil.VUTY OE CAU.SES. 

And it is to be remarked at tlie outset that social 
problems aic almost invariably complex, and the 
science of Sociology cannot appioach to exactness. 
Although, however, our inquiry leads us into the 
domain of Sociology, it is into that part of it which 
comes within the special jurisdiction of another science 
more exact in its nature— namely, Ec^momicS. Wo 
have, in the mam, to deal with men as wealth-pro- 
ducing animals— a side of their character in which 
motives can be measured. And whilst, later on, \.’e 
must also enter the domain of Ethics, yet, .so far as 
our investigation of causes is concerncii, fhe yiquiry 
is onojriirely of economic and statistic;^ science , 
But it is important at once to dl^abuse our minds 
of’the supjKisitioii that poverty can be traced to any 
one cause— a supposition upon which many enthusausts 
lor particular reforai'i frequently act Thus, we are 

often told that Diink is the cause of poverty; once 

8 » 
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^inake tlie peopte sober, and a 11 will lie well, — a dictum 
which overlo'bks the fact tliat many are both sober 
and poor, and'*that m»ny arc both intemperate and 
rich.. Others tell us that poverty is*clue to Impro-* 
vidence ; the workinf(-man has only to accpnrc luil.ts 
of thrift and “self-help,” and lie will bo able to make 
proYision for a rainy day,— oblivn^us of the circum- 
stance tbal wifh some almost all days aie lainy, and 
tbaj the most rij^id economy cannftt do more than 
‘make botfi ends meet. Otber.s, again, discover that 
the cause oV poverty is Ovcr-poimlation, and that we 
hflve iiKicly to limit ^ui; numbers, and the ])robleip 
will be solved, — foroetful tliat Ii eland pioclaims tbcN 
futility of simply relying on a diminution of popula- 
tion. And filially, Mr Henry Ceoige ajipeais upon 
the scene, and in ehapicnt language traces jioNerty 
entirely to the individual appropriation of ileut of 
Land, — ignoiingtho fact that the private o\\nersbi[) of 
^tlie soil m,not an i.solated monopoly, and that the 
economic oflect of all monopolies is, undoubtedly, the 
same in kind. • 

Now, each one of those views emliodies, as we shall 
see, a yertain amount of truth; but it docs not con- 
tain the whole truth, or even the greater part of tlic 
.truth. Th^e mistake is in regaiding drink, impio- 
• vidence, o^cr-^^imlation, or lent of l*ui<l, or anything 
else»as the cause of ])c\erty As a matter of Ikict, it 
is scarcely accurate to say that any one of them is in 
itself a cause , it is only an illustiation or pait of a 
cause, or, in other words, only one of several factors, 
the sum of which is alone worthy of being dignified 
by the name of a cause. 
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POSSIBLE C BUSES OF POVERTY. 


t r 

TURKK POSSIBLE CAUSES OF POV'ERTY. 

r 

c i 

Wliat we want is a classification of causes on 
sometliia<^ like a scientific basis. If po\erty consists 
in an insuflieiency of necessaries/' then we must 
ascertain in wliat^ jvay an insufficiency can arise. 

The first point, therefore, to ascertain, i{| what are 
the possible causes' of this insufficiency. 

And we can perhaps best discover this**by narrow- 
ijiff our vision, and takinc^ a simple hypothetical caJ>e. 
*lt we imagine a small island inhabited by, say, only ten 
people, we can without elibrt follow the working of 
the j)i()l)!(Mn The probabilities are that in our minia- 
ture State money would be unknown , but it will 
still furtlun- simplify the investigation if we reduce 
the wealth of the i^.land to English cuiiency ; and we 
will theivfore premise that a sufficiency of necessaiies 
for each })erson (assuming also, for still further sim- 
plicity, that each requires the same) mieans wealth 
eciuivalent to not less than £50 sterling per annum. 

Obviously, then, our ten people must produce £500 
worth of wealth in any given year. If they produce, 
say, only £400, poverty will ensue. And in that case 
the [)oveity wilf be due to insufficient ptodiictim. Or,^ 
even rf they pioduce £500, but, ^£100 of that consists 
of luxuries — ai tides which are not absolutely le- 
(juisite to any, and which usurp the place of articles 
which are — poverty will still result, and will be 
caused by the insufficient production of necessaries. 
Or, again, if part of the £500 should be represented 



INSUFFICIENT PRODUCTION- WASTE. 1 1 

by things whi(?[i, tjiougli useful to the community, 
have J;)een produced at the cost of the noii-prodiiction 
of things whiclf are m^le urgently needed, — if, for 
example, a gymnasium be erected, to the neglect of 
the building of requisite dwellings, — once more 
poverty will be brougiit about, and will be due to 
wroiiig production, the insufficient ^production of the 
more immediate necessaries. 

^ Insufficient Production, tlien, is One possible cause 
of poverty* 

•But our little community may produce £500 worth 
of necessaries, and may leckh^ssly consume a portion,' 
or allow it to spoil Tiny may imlulge in a series of 
orgies, and S(iuander their possessions, or they may 
leave them exposed to the ehunents or the depreda- 
tions of animals If tliey do, tlieir £500 will inevit- 
ably be 1 educed, and poveity must therefore ensue, 
4)ut in tlwi<J case il will result from what may be 
waste of necessaries And if they should 
be So foolish a5 to allow some of tlieir number to lead 
idle lives, and (out of the conseiiuently diminished 
wealtU) still supply such with all they require, the 
same result.will follow, and from the same cause ; for 
•*idlo consumption is waste. And we can also classify 
^under fliis heaci of waste the consumption of luxuries 
produced at the expewse of necessaries , for such con- 
sumption indirectly leads to the misapplication of 
labour ; and misajiplied labour is waste. 

Waste, then, i§ another possible cause of poverty. 


But again, our group of islanders may produce 
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their £500 worth of nedfcbsaries, ^i^nd^they may avoid 
waste ; but they may divide their wealth auioncfst 
ilu'iiiselves in ^ different propbrtions/with the inevit- 
able result that as some get more than £50,W.hers 
get less. And since XoO is the minimum upon wliicli 
each can properly subsist, jioveity will once more 
ensue. And in tkis case it will be^lue io^viieq}Mhty 
cf division 

Unequal Distribution, then, is a third poseiblp ' 
cause of poverty 

• And these thiee hypo1?hescs will, we tfiink, be 
found to cover the Held of impiiry Insutticieitt pro- 
duction, waste, and unequal distiibution arc the 
only possible causes of poverty To one or moic of 
them can be reduced every factor which could tend to 
pauperise the inhabitants of our little island. 

And the causes, it will be noticial are not antagon- 
istic : they can all ojierate at the same li«i(\ Thus; 
instead of the minimum of £500 worth of immssaries, , 
only £400 might be produced : of that'XlOO mighj be 
wasted, reducing the available amount to £800 , and 
this latter sum might be unequally distiibutcd'; 4nd 
in this case, evidently, poverty will be mest acute. 

Of course we have only dealt with ^the, actual re-'“ 
(|uiiementsof the community,— that is-to say, with the* 
production of necessaries to the extent of £5(f0 in 
\alue If their labour can result in a larger product, 
the excess need not take the form of necessaries ; it 
can (however objectionable the procedure may bo 
from other points of view) even bo wasted ; and it is 
not requisite that it shoukUbo equally distributed.^ 
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2ut if poverty is^to be avoided, the production of 
luxuyes or quasi-luxuries, carelessness or squandering, 
and inequality "^of division can only indulged in ^ 
after the real wants of everyone have been provided 
for, 

T|jus, then, we sec definitely the gdurso our inquiry 
must take.’ Wfc ftd faicwcll to our Liliputian island 
wit^ its ten inhabitants, and returning to tlie r20,000 
square miles of territory known as tlie Uritisli Isles, 
with their 'teeming millions, jiroceed to ascertain 
wliethei*any one or mo?e the tliree ))ossil)le causes 
of pc^verty are in actual operation in the United'^ 
Kingdom to>day. 

INSUF FI ( a EXT rilODUOTrON. 

The first point then to be detei mined is whether 
sutticient wealth, and that of a suitable class, is pro- 
educed. Wef must, therefore, endeavour to asciudain 
^ what is, the amount of tlie annual produce n^lntively 
to *po])ulation,^ and what proportion of it takes the 
form necessaries. 

The^Nttl tonal iDcome. 

We<}.lth been brndly <lefined as^anything which 
iS useful and'posse'-ses an exchange-value.^^ The 

^ The above definition is the one usually cuijdoycd by 
economists, though in varying and inoie elaboi.ite foiins. Pio- 
fessor Marshall, however, gives the teiiii a wider meaning ])y 
including some non-transfcrable and fioo goods, and uses the 
term “ exchangeable wealth” to expicss the nairower meaiiiiig. 
^FnneipUs of Economics^ vol.»i., p. liO. 
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term ‘'useful” is emploj^'ed in iis widest sense, re^ 
gardless of the nature of the utility, which may con- 
sist simply in giving pleasure, *as in tlfe case of articles 
of personal adornment. And the term “exchange- 
value ” implies not only the existence of the quality 
of transferablcness, but that there has been effort in 
attainment ; so that anything of wjjich there is a free 
unlimited supply (as air, for example, under ordinary 
circumstances) cannot, however useful or even indis- 
pensable, be regarded as wealth. 

With tlic dehnition, as a definition, no fault nc^ed 
•be found. But, accepting it, we must the more care- 
fully bear in mind that in dealing with poverty the 
nature of the utility embodied in wealth is really all- 
important. For a nation may bo veiy rich and yet 
very poor ; it may ])ile up “ wealth,” and at the same 
time be sadly deficient in the essentials of healthy 
existence. What we reipure in the first instance is a 
sulliciency of those forms of wealth wliich posses# 
Hoeial utilities — that is, which arc capable of^satisfy- 
ing the real wants of the community. And wlfilst, 
therefore, it is desirable, as a starting-point, to know 
the total amount of wealtli which the nation pro- 
dnc('s, this is really only a startii.g-point.c 

One other preliminary observation •^Thc wealth’^ 
which the nation produces, or in ether words, its 
incoine, consists of “commodities” and “services.”" The 
liist embrace substantially all consumable material 
ihineji^ (the land,to wlncli all produce must be directly 
or indirectly traced^ is an “ instrument of production,” 
and even as an instiumcnt it has been largely made 
available by labour). The SQCond may be seen in the^ 
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benefits rendered, "ay, by a physician or a school- 
mastor, whicli benefits, tliou"b they do not take tlic 
form of material wealth’ arc, nevertheless, useful, and 
possesb an exchange-value. “No wealth whatever 
can be produced without labour and in the one 
case labour is devoted to the production of food, 
clothes, and house?, for example ; m* the other labour 
is devoted to heal the body or develop! tlie mind. 

0 

The total, annual income of the United Kingilom 
may bo taken to be \)f ,^hc value, in round figures, of 
£ 1 , 350 , 000 , 0002 ; this is tlfe money price of the com-* 
moditifis and services produced in the year. The total 
population is about thirty-eight millions » An eipial 
division of the nation’s income would, therefore, give 
to each, person, somewhere about £35 per annum* 
— in other words, that is the sum which may be said to 
represent the annual income of cvmy member of the 
t*ommv.nity on the ba.sis of equality of distribution 
Or if wo assume a division amongst the adult males 

^ Pro'fessor Fawcett. Munndl of J^oUto'dl hronomy, p. 1.5. 

Mr.'JGifton estimated it, in 1880, at £1,270,000,000. Kssoijs 
in Finance^ vol. ii , pp "^00, 472. 

, ^ The Census llcturns for 1 801 i^ivcs the nnmlier at ,87 ,740,288 
'(18,319, 1,W imileiM and 19,421,1 2(5 female.) ,If the 147,870 in- 
habitants of the islands of tlie Ihitish seas arc added, we i<et 
37,88^,153. Sec FreJimmm »/ io/wi/.s It is convenient to take 
the round number of 38,000,000, and this makes no aiipieci.ible 
, difference to our calculations. Indeed it is probable that tlie 
actual population is greater tlian that , shown by the Census 
Reports, as some persons elude the vigilance of the officials. 

^ Professor Marshall gives the average annual income at 
o“ about £33.’' PrincApks of Economics, vol. i., p. 4G, foot-note. 
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only, then (taking their number t^nino.millions) each 
would receive about £150 per annum, subject io the 
obligation of maintaining the adult females (say rather 
more than nine millions) and all of both sex& who 
have not arrived at maturity (say rather less than 
twent}^ millions^ These figures may not be absolutely 
exact, but they lit least closely a^^p|’oxi;nate Hb ac- 
curacy. ^ 

Whether an annual income, for each person, of*£35, 
or, for each adult male, of .CloO, would b(i sufficient to 
pt event poverty, is a (juesti^n iTpon which ^opinions 
^•may differ. There are, no^loubt, many to whom sifch 
a sum would seem like affluence ; and there Wo, no 
doubt, many others to whom it would seem like ex- 
treme indigence, d'he probabilities are that, in the 
majority of cases, it would prove sufficient to provide 
all that we have comprised under the head of neces- 
saries, but that in some it ceitainly would not. Those 
whost' occupations compel them to live atliigh feusioif, 
and those who, on account of ill-health and iifirmity,, 
have si)ecial wants, would undoubtedly find *the 
amount inadeiiuato; and unless, Iheieforc, we assume 
that with a sullicient number of others it would prove 
more than adequate, we must cohie to the conclusion 
that some slight amount of poverty^ Wctuld always^ 
exist, unless production per head wei<^ increased. 

Insufficient Production of Wealth, then, may 

be regarded as an actual cause of poverty, but one of 
minor importance, 'and referred to chiefly as leading 
up to the main inquiry of the present section. 
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T^e InsuffiQient Production of Necessaries, 

• • 

• 

For, ils has been indicated, it is not simply wealth 
we require; that wealth, in order U) prevent poverty, 
must take the foi'in of necessaries. ^ 

And^a ver^ large^ proportion of the^annual product 
obviously cannot be regarded as taking tlris form. It 
l20i3Lsists chiefly of commodities and services which arc 
wholly or parUy luxuries (not being re(iuisite at all, or 
not^ being requisite ift t|jc quantity in which fcliey 
exi^), and to some extent oP commodities and services 
which afe wholly or partly useless and some of wliicli 
are positively deleterious.^ 

We have only to stroll through some of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of our wealthy towns to at om*o 
realise the existence of luxury. Wo shall probably 
discover palatial residences, whicli wo may safely 
C( ^ol ' Ude »tQ b(f gorgeously furnished (oftentimes with 
Ijttle regtvd either to comfort or to art), and to posinss 
well-Stockcd wine-cellars, and Jaiders leplete with 
delicacies. Or we may descry spacious shops and 
emporiums, with their glittering array of jewellery 
and trinkets, 4heir coHection of sealskins, velvets, and 
^ks, their exhibits of special vintages, or impoitations 
fmm Havana, anci their display of thosS thousand and 
one cariosities which <ire gathered from tlie Tour 
corners of the globe. If we extend our stroll, we may, 
perchance, come across some building which, under the 
innocent title of the “ Stock Exchange,’' is the daily 
haunt of numbers of men who are chiefly occupied in 
1 S€« p. 27. 
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gam Win" for others. Or wc m,?y find ourselves at<-a 
somewhat kindred institution where sundry “gentle- 
men ’’ arc engaged in makihg, paying, and receiving 
bets, under the guise of imi^ji-oving the bi-eed of horses; 
from which wc may infer tlie nature of the services 
by which this jsroduct of civilisation is maintained. 
And even if weishould confine oiy; ramble to the less 
attractive poorer districts, wc shall di.scover displays 
of tawdry finery, adulterated wares, goods “cheap and 
nasty,” and flaming gin-palaces at every few yards. 

Nnw, by far the gi'cater part, and in some cases the 
whole, of each of these and many similar commodities -i 
and services, far too numerous to tabulate, cannot 
come within tlie most elastic definition of “ necessaries.” 

It has even been maintained that they cannot be re- 
garded as wealth, and should rather receive the dcsi"- 
nation of — a sunrgestion provoked by the 

fact tliat they arc co-existt^nt with extreme indifi^ence. 
Clearly, ho^^ever, their value must be deducted, 
our £1,350, 000, 000 if we wish to ascertain. ^lat por- 
tion of the national income wliich is available lot* the 
prevention of poverty. The precise dcductio?:i which 
ought to be made it is not possible to ascertain, but 
we may safely regaid one-third of the total income as 
repiesentcd by luxuiies (the probabilities are thaii 
this is considerably below the niapk ^), so that the 

1 Fahian Fbsays iii ^ocialibin^ p.i22. (London. The Fabiaii 
Society, 03 Elect Stieet, 1889.) 

- “Perhaps £100,000,000 annually are spent even by the 
working-classes, and £400,000,000 by the rest of the population 
of England, in ways that do little or nothing towards making 
life nobler or truly happier.’^ Friiici;ples of Ecmiomics, By 
Professor Marshall, Vol. i., p. 7<31, 
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aanuiil amount of mjcessanes’produced must be taken 

as not»cxceediiio £900,000,000 111 value. 

' • • 

• \ 

But^ve have seen alsol tliat wealtli, wliilst taking 
the form of useful things — articles winch can faiily, 
under given circumstances, come witlyii the category 
of ne(?essan^s — be produced at tlie cost of things 
for which tlieie is gieater need, with tlie result Unit 
‘t^eri^is an insulllcient production of the nioie im- 
mediate necessaries. We must not, theielore, assume 
thjjt even tlie whole (fCo^r XOOO, ()()(), ()(i0 is ivpic.>eiit(‘d 
by*tlic most appropriate cfass of wt^altli, or is a\ail-\ 
able fof tlic prevention of povtuty. On the contiaiy, 
we know tliat it is not ; for tlui same causes (to be 
investigated later on‘^) which indiiectly lead to the 
production of luxuries also conduce to wrong produc- 
tion even in the matter of some articles which need 
not be characterised as luxuiaes. 

the exact extent to which this takes 
place itjwould be dilllcult to asiaudaiji, but tliei'e is 
one fact which throws some light uixm the subject — 
namely^ that, out of the total annual prixiuct, nioie 
than o»e-scventh (of the value of X20(),00(),000) is 

saved, tlw) bulk di it existing in tlie loim of new 
railways, roads, houses, machinery, and oth(‘r aids to 
f&ture l^our.^ idiese arc all very useful things , but 
they •form an additioiU to accumulated wealth,* and 
their consumption is necessarily extended over a long 

1 Page 11. 

- See p, 58. 

® Mr. R. Gilfen’s Essays in Finance^ vol. ii,, p. 407. 

^ Fabian Tract, No. 5, p. 3o 
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period. To the extent, {herefore^.to which this produc- 
tion involves an insufficient supply of foc«l and 
clothing, for {example, they are instances, for the time 
being, of wrong pioductiom; and their value must be 
deducted from our £900,000,000 to arrive at the net 
amount o£ th^ annual income represented by that 
form of wealth* whicli is capable^ of sg^tisfyiisg the 
annual wants. 

Of com se that class of saving which simply c^nsi'jts^ 
in stoiing u]) suitable necessaries for co;isumption in 
the immediate future — a process which is constantly 
• going on, since we can only consume the products of past '■ 
labour (although much of it cannot be stored for long) 
— stands on a dillenuit footing. But the greater pait 
of our £200,000,000 is not a mere credit of necessaiics 
to next year’s account, corresi)onding to a credit 
previously made to the present yeai s account of 
necessaries now being consumed. It is largely a 
pure addition to capital , and whilst that afWetb:ui4s 
partly recpiired, if cai)ital is to grow with population, 
aiul whilst the whole of it tends to increase future 
))roduction, and is thus bcnelicial, the point to be 
determined is whether we can afford to mtike„ it — 
whether, in fact, it is not e([uivalent to a man going 
without a dinner that he may deposit sixpence in tlic 
savings’ bUnk. In order to ascertain this we must 
subtract from the total prouuce the amount that is 
thus saved in excess of what is rci[uisite for capital to 
keep pace with population. If we take this latter at '• 
£100,000,000 we shall be erring on the safe side, and 
we have theiefore a deduction to make from our 
£900,000,000 of a like sun of £100,000,000. This 
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will reduce to ^jfsOOjflOO.OOO *tlie proportion of the 
annuali income which is available to moot the actual 
necessities of the ^car. 

Thus our £35 por liead^ dwindles down to about 
£21, and our £150 per adult nialc“ about £90. 
And (fven wo ^‘xclude from consideration the 
question of wronp; production lastly (l(\alt with, and 
'•veptuf'e to take £900,000,000 as our a\ailable annual 
produce, we qre still ltd't with only about £:^t ‘por 
hea^l, or with, in roun^l lij^ures, £100 per adult inde. 

And we liave little hcsitafion, thend’ore, in arriving •, 
at the exclusion that the production of nccessaii(‘s is 
insufficient. An average annual income of £21, or 
even of £24, would not be enough to maintain the 
community in health and vigour, 

Insufficient Production of Necessaries, then, is 
aTausc W poverty, — though we shall hereafter see it 
is nut th5 most jisdent cause. 

WASTE. 

j»The next point to determine is wludher there is 
waste; aiid,^f ft), of what character •AmJ we may 
conveijiently make the ginquiry, first, as to the indi- 
vidual; secondly, as to the industrial community; 
^and thirdly, as to the nation collectively; although, 
of course, the division cannot Lq regarded as an 
absolutely rigid one. 


A See p. 15. • 2 See p. 16. 
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Individual Waste. . 

« f 

eoiniiicnec by iwalliignr the fact tliat icile con- 
sumption is waste — that is to say (witli the modifica- 
tion to wliich ^attention will be immediately called) 
not only luxuries, ])ut the very r^ecessapes of* exist- 
ence, when conj=^umed by people who produce nothing, 
are, si) far as the rest of the community is concerned, 
absolutely wasted , and a part of the consumption of 
the 'semi-idle is attended wi^i tlie same result. Such 
people are more or less parasites — “drones in =the 
hive,” as the late Professor Cairnes put it, “gorging 
at a feast to which they have contributed nothing,’ ^ 
or to which they have not contributed their fair share. 

Piom this class, however, must be excluded the 
young, whom it is both cruel and impolitic to draft 
into the industrial ranks lieforo their physical and 
mental powers arc developed; and the 
])owers are declining, and who, after giving their best 
years to the service of the State, aie entitled to im- 
munity from fuithcr labour; and the s'.ck and 
ailhetiMl, vlio are unable to work, and have a peculiar 
claim upon the community. t 

Nor must we bo misunderstood on ‘another point. 
Produetioti, in the economic sense, .as we may gather 
from our brief analysis of wealth,- docs not* mean 
the mme manufacture of material articles. For man, 
in reality, makes nothing • by all his labour he cannot 
add one particle to the sum of matter in the universe. 

1 lauhiKj rrimipks of Political Economy^ p. 32. 

- Soc p l-i. 
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411 he does is t(?“mfjvo’' or it?Ucr the form of matciial 
substqjnces ; or, in other words, lie prodnc( 3 s simply 
“utilities.” Buhriitilitie^ may bo embodied in human 
beingSfc as well as in oul^ward objects, and cvciyone 
who creates utilities is a jiroducer, whether ho makes 
a table (to use conventional language) or causes a 
blader. of grass to^grow, or wlietlier* !ie increases the 
mental powers or improves the moral character of liis 
^ felloivs. 

Yet tlie’fact remains, that, with these limitations, 
there arc tens of tlij^msands who proiluce practically 
nrithingj^nd hundreds of iliousinds who produce far 
less than the equivalent of what they cojisume.^ 
Waste, therefore, takes place ; and unless we had, as 
we have seen we have not, a superlluous pioduetioii 
equal to the amount squandered, this becomes a cause 
of poverty. 

thcfwasto caused by the diones confined to ^ 
their personal consumjition. To minister to their 
pleasure they nioiiopolisc the services of large numbers 
of o|h«r individuals, who, although not themselves 
idle consumers, are fed, clad, and housed, simply 
that they nyay add lo the comfort of the privileged 
/class. Lar^i; armies of domestic servants and personal 
attcnda^its aro*]^ei)t, in order that niugnijiccnt estab- 
# # 

^ It appears from the Census of 1881 that 407,109 adult males 
returned themselves as of no occupation. (The J^rehniiudiy 
lleport of 1891 docs not give information on this point ) The 
number of those \\lio do «i few houis d.iily “ work,” after the 
manner of the “Circumlocution Ollice” woi tines, we can only 
guess at. 
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lishinents may be maintsflncd, an(J tMfc their owners 
may be spared exertion. And, having liUle or ncjthing 
to do, they seek fo kill time^^ and combat emmi by 
amusements of the most di’^crsified and costly^ char- 
acter. They must have their shooting and their 
opera-boxes, their race-horses and jockeys and clubs, 
their house-boats* and yachts and four-in-hands, and 
all the other forms of diversion which are regarded as 
essential to ‘'fashionable life.” 

All this represents so much waste. Thd cons^nnp- 
tion hy those who are thus engagf^l simply in contii- 
buting to the pleasure of« tiie idlers has the saipe 
economic eflect as the consumption of the idlers, them- 
selves : nothing is given to the community in exchange 
for the wealth destroyed. 

But, again, even with active producers not engaged 
wholly or partially in ministering to those wdio con- 
tribute little or nothing to the national income, thj^ 
consumption of luxuries has the same eflect • it is 
equally “unproductive c()nsum])tion.’*^ The gu(^sts' 
who assemble at the hospitable board of the l^ansion 
House, for example, may be highly useful members of 
society ; but gorgeous civic banquets, to the extent to 
which they are in excess of necessary %re, must be^ 
condemned, as waste. And the working-man who 
squanders some of his hard-earned wages at„ the 
public-house is contributing to the same evil. Pro- 
fessor Marshall intimates that “ perhaps more than 
half of the consumption of tlic iipjier classes of society 

1 See Funciples of Poliiiccd Economy', By John Stuart Mill. 
Book 1 ., chap, in , sec. 5. 
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in England is \fhollj unnecessary;'’^ and there is no 
doubji that a ^considerable, though naturally a much 
smaller, proportion of tlte consumption ^of the “ lower 
classes ” is equally so. ^ 

Many instances of unproductive consumption might 
be cited, but we may be content with selecting the 
most# notorious. Our annual Diink«ljill is, in round 
figures, £125,000,000 — it has been more — and although 
aboiit £30,000,000 of this goes to tin? Government in 
^he shape* of duties, a very large pi’oportion of that 
sum may be set off ^igainst the cost to the community 
ol coping with the crime, ^dee, and disease which arc^ 
caused by strong drink. Not, however, to overstate 
the case, let us say that the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages costs us £100,000,000 per annum. 

The greater part of this is absolute waste. We do 
not for one moment suggest that under no circum- 
stances can alcohol bo considered a necessary, but it 
^grtain^ i^ wot food ; and although alcoholic beverag(\s 
contain^ a fractional proportion ot nutriment, tlieie 
carviot be aii}^ reasonable doubt that if the amount 
conSiimed weie reduced to oiic-twentieth, oi', say, 
£5,00d000, no one would sufier, whilst wo should 
obviously eQect an (enormous saving. 

/ The probi^ble total amount of the wealth annually 
produced, whi?;!^ is represented by luxuiides, we have 
already had occasion refer to,‘^ m order to aiilve at 
that portion which is represented by necessaries. 
The consumption of luxurie.s, however, which are jiro- 
cured at the cost of an insufficient supply of the 

^ Principles of Political Economy^ vol, 1 . p. 124. 

2 See p. 18. 
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requisites of life, has naturally cjlled'¥or observation, 
under the present section. ^ ^ 

Industrial Waste. 

Passinij from the individual consumer to the in- 
dustrial society, may next inquire whether waste 
takes plac(‘ in connection with production and dis- 
tribution. And'so many instances at once occu*\’ to 
us, that there can be no hesitation in answering the 
question. 

^ Ikuhaps the mo.st prevalent'form of industrial wasie 
ai ises from tlu^ loss of Capital Under our sy.stem of 
competition mei chants embark in the most lisky 
enterprises, and the oenoral public, especially that 
])ot tion witli limited means, is o(t(m induced, by mis- 
representation and deceit, to contribute to absolutely 
worthless undei takings The result is that much 
wealth is annually lost — that is to say,%it, is^ uXuy^Qj: 
ductivcly consumed to the extent to which it is 
dev()t(‘d to labour tliat ])i()\(‘s aboitite And e^en 
with more reliable or homX fide commercial pwr^ flits, 
owing to the difficulty in accurately gauging (^pmand 
(espi'cially with regaid to ai tides winch are not 
absolutely I’equisite), to the changes in /ashion, and\ 
the ever varying cajiriees of the weafthy cofisumer* 
prodifctivc waste is constantly taking place. • 

And Speculation, whilst ako often giving rise to 
direct loss of cajutal, in any case involves a wasteful 
tax on the community, by the maintenance of numbers 
of persons whose chief occupation is to promote and 
piotit by the speculation. ^Joint-stock companies, 
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• productive though^ they lufve been ot* great good m 
maqy respects, have considerably extended gambling, 
and have iesu4ted in Vhat is known as “riofging the 
market/' and in the t^iying and selling of sliares 
simply for an anticipated rise or fall. “Rings and 
corners" are other instances of the same evil; and 
although ^ large ^speculators at himes fulfil useful 
functions, to the extent to which they arc engaged in* 

^ aririficially inflating or depressing pi ices and in con- 
tributing to industrial crises, their labour and their 
^consumption is woi’se than wasted. 

• Capitalists, again, dekberately promote the cv^I - 
The •manufacture of practically useless aidicles, to be 
palmed upon the purchasing public by means of 
chicanery and deceit, and adulteration, or th(‘ com- 
pounding with useful articles of spurious oi* d(‘let(‘rious 
ingredients, repre^'cnt some of the woist forms of 
waste; for they aie the outcome of deliberate baud, 

c'l^’toin times of a ciiminal disregai’d for liealth^ 
And fjiey lead to further waste by the ex|)('ndituic of 
"eftiormous suifts in the elaborate puiring and adv^ertising 
oi^mse objectionable wai’cs 
In. '‘Strikes" and “Lock-outs" we have other 
instances <4f industrial waste. They cause machimuy 
to remain •idle, labour to be thrown ujion the sti*e(ds, 
induslry to be suspended, and eommeice be dernngasl. 
Ai^d these effects an? very far-reaching; for, \Vith the 
inter-dependence of the vaiious industrial groups, a * 
disturbance in one trade, or even in one centie, extends 
with varying intensity to many otlno's; and the evil 
results are often felt long after the particular dispute 
is settled. 
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All this means enormo\is loss io tl?o community,, 
though the burden, as a rule, falls most.lmavily fpon 
Uiose least able jjO bear it — naiflely, thif poorer classes. 

AVaste is also characteristic of our system o6 dis- 
tribution. Commodities are filtered through numerous 
chaTincls before they reach the consumer, at the cost of 
the maintenance (ff a lai’ge army ‘'middlemen,” 
’whose sole function it is to pass on the products of 
industry from luind to hand, each one retaining 
portion, or its eipiivalent, for liimself, in the shape of 
‘‘ piofit.” To the extent to which Uieir services could 
b^ dispensed with, their htbour is socially ’unpro^ 
ductive, and their consumption of wealth another in- 
stance of the evil with which we are dealing 
And, once more, many professional services must 
come within the same category. Our lawyers, 
valuers, auctioneers, and otheis in the same industrial 
giade, are, in the main, \eiy estimable individuals, 
^though, with regard to the first, it is cu^tonjjjry to 
give them credit for more mischief than eveij that 
attributed to much-maligned woman); ^but if thdy 
attempt to analyse — which they probably rarely*dj^ 
the nature of the services they render, they jnust 
come to the conclusion that the Ics.^? those s^irvices are 
required the better it will be for the ootjamunity. 
So far, therefore, as the labours of ti^e* professional * 
classes ’arc rendered necessary^ by an undesirable 
artificial condition of society — and that they are, to 
no small extent, so rendered nei'cssaiy will hereafter 
be seen,^ — they represent a form of industrial (though 
not of individual) waste. 

^ Ptige 85 d Mq, 
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National Waste. 

Tli«re arc yet otlicr inanifostatioiis of tlie evil to 
which brief refeienco muht be iiitulii, ami, althoui^^li 
both individual and industrial was te ^necessarily a tier ts 
the •commjinity a wliolc, therfi are some forms 
which ai’e moie ai)[)ioj)iuite]y classified as distinctly 
national. 

Crime (ye regard it from the economic rather than 
from the moral st^nd^oint) is waste. The criminal 
in engaged in produring^not utilities, but what 
be tewned “ disutilities”— that is to s<iy, he is engaged 
in working mischiet. He often lives on the labour ol 
the community, and he necessitates labour Ixung 
devoted to thwarting his designs and keeping liim in 
restraint, rolieemen, in<igistiates, gaolers, and others 
have to be maintained in order to cope with him , and 
even tjje* jfl’oduction of locks, bolts, and liars, and* 
^ similaii safeguards, may be legarded as cluelly le- 
qiired for the*same purpose. 

]yoln one aspect of the question the expense thus 
entaikd upon the community may be consit hired as 
individual *vaste : its pioximate cause is the vicious- 
* ness of indwiduals. Jhit this aspect is a narrow one, 
•and d5es nob^e^^ibracc the cause of thab viciousness 
Hefcafter we shall liflve occasion to iiKpiire to what 
it is crime is due / and meantime we prefer to classify 
this instance as one of national waste, indicating 
thereby that the ultimate respoTasibility rests in the 
main with the community rather than with the 
1 Se% p 87 et seq. 
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criminal himself. But with whoi^isocver it rests, the 
viciousness affoids one of the most painful exey[ipli- 
^ications of was^e. 

The evil is also manifested to some extent in our 
OovernnK'nt dcpmtments, wliicli, owini,^ largely to the 
< lack of identity of interests betwee.i the otlicials and 
the general piihlif^, arc seldom conducted with a suffi- 
cient regard to economy ; whilst any cniticism i& ^ 
often considered as satisfactorily disposed of by being 
denounced as a chcese-paiing^ policy.’" 

^ Our Impci’ial expenditure is about £86,000,000 per 
annum ; but from this ought to be deducted' some 
£8,000,000, the cost of the Post and Telegraph ser- 
vices, which, as a whole, constitute a welbmanaged 
and profitable business , thus leaving about £78,000,000 
net. The mere amount, however, in itself proves no- 
thing, since the necessary expense of Government 
' must depend on the functions it discharged. *'*But of 
the sum in question, we find fliat about £25,000,000 
is for interest on the National Debt, ‘'made up,jfor 
the most part, of the cost of unnecessary wai^*, or 
gross extravagance and corruption on the parfxif our 
rulers of the past”^ Another £33,000,000 goes to 
the present niainteiiaiice of the Army" and Navy, 
devotiMj, not simply to self-defence, d)ut to that ag- 
gression and chastisement for insult, real or im- 
aginary, which forms part of a spirited foreign policy. 
And of the remaining £20,000,000, the greater part 
represents the expenditure on the miscellaneous Civil 


^ Financial Eefoim Almanacl^ 1891, p. 46. 
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Services, the collection ot‘ revenue by indiieet 

taXi:^ion, and annuities, pensions, and allowances. 

That some sis^nng eoftld be elleeted yi many oF tlies(^ 
departments, withouc ?jny saaifico oF eilieiency, is 
undoubted. J3nt piobably the only very lari^(‘ item 
which is open to grave oljeetion i^s the X'bS, 000, ()()() 
aboYc refeiied ty (of which moie^ili.in CI7,00(),0()0^ 
represent tlie cost of our land foi*c(‘sj, to which must 
be added loans raised for similar pinposi's When we 
'investigate^^ the motives inducing “ military opera 
tions — irs the pio«essJs (Ui|)lK‘mi.stically tei’iiir'i! — w 0 , 
sJiall see that much of tlfi^ expendituie is wholly ui%- 
necessary. 

Thus our s.econd question receives on all hands an 
emphatic aflirmative answer 

Waste of Wealth is a cause of |)overty, — though 
even yet we have not seen the most pobuit cause. 

UNEQUAL UlSTllinUTlON. 

TU»e»third and last stage of the iiifpiiry which the 
visit to our Liliputian island suggested relates to the 
distributioi^of the products of industry. 

7Iie Extent of the Inequality.’^ 

That wealth is uneiiually divided is, of course, patent 
to eveiyone. But Jioio unef[ually it is divid(‘d com- 
paratively few seem to realise.* Yet since, as we 
shall hereafter see,^ ab.solutely equal distribution is 
^ Page 90 ct geq. ^ P‘ige 95. 
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not necessary to ])revent povci^ty, tfie question of 
degree becomes of importance; and a. clear co|icep- 
ftion of the extent of the ifie(iiiality is, therefore, 
es'icntial. , < 

Just a few significant illustrations. 

Of the total jiccumulated wealth of the United 
^ Kingdom, cstimatted, upon the basj^s of a table* pre- 
pared some yeais ago by Mr. Giffen, at over 
£10,000,000,000/ one-half is owned by something 
over a quaiter of a ^ndlion of persons^— tliat is, by 
al)out 'a hundred and fiftieth j)art of the population 
or a seventieth part of the. adult population ! ' And, of 
the remaining half, only a small fraction, amounting 
probably to not more than £180,000,000^ (or a fifty- 
fifth of the whole), is owned by that large number 
who constitute the manual-labour class If wo in- 
clude the families of the quarter of a million persons, 
we shall have, in round iiguies, one million individuals 
' £5,000,000,000 accumulated whaltl\, giving 

an aveiage for each of £5,000, whilst the rev,iaining 
thlrty-se\ en millions en joya like sum of £5,000,000,000 
accumulated wealth, giving an average for Calvy i of 
£135. But of the thirty-seven millions, the cveekly 
wage-earners and those dependentmpontlKMiqestirnated 
at thirty millions,'^ enjoy only £180,000^p00 ; thus' 
giving an aVerage for each of £6 on]y.’ One' thirty- 
eighth of the population thus’iiossess on the average 

^ Fahum Tiact, No. 7, p. 7. 

- Ihid , p. U. Mulhairs Didionai \j of StatUtieSj pp. 278, 9. 

Ibul, p. 9. 

^ This class embraces about four-fifths of the total workers. 
Professor Leom Levi, Tme$, 13th^anuary, 1885. 
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£5,000 per head; ^id thirty thirty eighths of tho 
populelion possQss on the average £6 per head. In- 
equality of distriliution Am scarcely bo ^carried much 
furthei^than this. ^ 

Nor shall we now be surprised to find that gross 
inequality prevails in the distribution ^of the national 
income. Thp total^ we have seen, ij? £1,350,000,000; 
and of this, our thirty million weekly wage-earners ob- 
tain £500,000,000 only ; the remaining eight million 
persons thus^ receiving £850,000,000. This means 
that the average annual income of the one class is 
less than £17 per head, aiid the average annual in-% 
come ofrthe other class is more than £106 per head. 
But, of course, the greatest ine{iuality al'jo prevails 
amongst the members of botli classes, many receiving 
infinitely more than £10G, and many much loss than 

£17, 

The liaUih and Effect of Unequal Distribution, 

The eight miltton persons arc monopolists ; they are 
the Wners, save to a tiilling extent, of the instiu- 
ment^ qf production; audit is to this fact that tho 
grave inequa^^ty in the distiibution of the produce is 
^'aceable. Bj 3 cause they possess such an enormous 
share o& tlie accumulated wealth, they {ye able to 
command an enormous* share of the annual in(K)me. 

“ Unto everyone tlnxt hath shall be given/’ 

^ The £850,000,000 is the amount of what are known 
as the “ three rents/' Bent of Land (and houses) ^ 

^ Strictly speaking, house-rent is interest on capital, but it h 
generally more convenient, ^\^ilcn dealing with laud-values, t( 

0 
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annexes about £220,0()tf,00() ; Re^t of Capital (or 
interest) appro{)riatcs £270,000,000. Jliese tw^ sums, 

^ amounting tq £490,()00,000,*‘re[)resqTit the price paid 
for permission to work, an4 leave only £860^000,000 
of the £1,3*)0,000,00() for the workers themselves. 
But of this it is. estimated that Rent of Ability (or the 
additional remuheration commanded by gkill) ifbsorbs 
for the benefit of about one-fifth only of the industrial 
group as much as £360,000,000, leaving our net sum « 
of £500,000,000 for the remaining foui;-:Qfths of the 
workers. ^ ^ ® 

< Tlie average income of the weekly wage-earners is -• 
thus reduced from the £35, which equal distribution 
would give, to the £17 already referred to, and that 
of the adult males, from £150 to about £70 If, there- 
fore, any have more than tliis, otliers have less; and, 
as a matter of fact, of the number of separate incomes, 
only about one-eleventh amount to £150 per annuin.^ 
Thus the average income of this cla^s 4s^even less 
than it would be if the whole of that portiop only of 
the annual wealth-product which is' represented by 
necessaries were equally divided. And we, th(!^fore, 

include the buildings upon them, not ppon the ^principle of the 
old legal maxim (j}uc<iuid plantatur bolo, solo cedd^ but because 
wo can only guess at the separate values of the land and build- 
ings respectively. It makes no dilferenoR to our conclusions, 
provided we exclude the value of the buildings when dealing 
w itli capital ; since, as will hereafter appear, the economic effect 
of interest is the same as that of rent. The annual rental-value 
of the land alone is roughly estimated at £130,000,000. 

1 The figures given in this paragraph are taken from Fabian 
Tracts No. 5, where the various authorities for them are stated. 

- ]\lr. R. Giffen’s Essays in Finance^ vol. li., p. 467. 
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arrive at the conelusvgii that *t is the jnivileged iiiono- 
polistl alone \v*liu can allbrd to indulge in luxuries ; 
and that for the tnasses ftf the jieople a;iy such indul- 
gence ie impossible, save %t the cost of a stdl further 
diminution in their insulHcient supiily of necessaries. 

Obf iousl}^ also, |he majority of tlio wai^e-earners 
can have little, if any, opportunity of “ puttiiii^^ by for 
» a raifiy (^lay.” Having regard to their meairs, ho^'/ever, 
'lere is reajly inoie saving among^it the workiug- 
uasses than amongsi their wealthy brethren .The 
nrwnber of small (l(g)ositi? in sa\ings banks ailbid* 
some indication of this , and tlie membership of the 
numerous benefit societies is another pertinent in- 
stance. Yet, of the X:200,0()(),()00 which is annually 
saved, the wage-earners contribute only an iniini- 
tesimal portion; and substantially the whole of it 
represents the superfluous income lemaining to the 
favoured^ piutocrats, after providing for their every 
jkvant, b(^h natural and artificial. 

A^id it is largely owing, be it also observed, to this 
gross’^ hnccpial distiibution of wealth that wo liavc 
an insttflicient production of necessaries and great 
waste. As v^e shall hereafter see,^ the large pioduc- 
tion of luxuiries at the expense of necessaries, and 
tReir wasteful * consumption, is in part* indirectly 
tracefible to the fact that a section of society possesses 
a greater amount of wealth than is reijuisite to satisfy 
its actual requirements. Thus, not only is unequal 
distribution a cause of poverty, bifb it gives latitude, 
so to speak, to the other causes, and must be held 
1 Page 58. 
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cliicfly responsible for tlfe existence of the problem we 
are investigating. 

Is the Inequality Increqstng or Dimmisliivg ? 

Special interest, therefore, attaches to the further 
inquiry, whether or not tlic tendency is for t4ie in- 
equality to become greater. 

That the rich aie growing richer is sufficiently c 
iadicated by the amount of their annual' savings, lo 
whioli reference has just been made. But it is not a 
, necessary corollary of this that the poor arC growing - 
jioorer, since, as has been intimated, the ^ annual 
wealth-production per head has enormously increased.^ 
This increase is mainly due to improvements in the 
instruments of production, especially by the great 
development of machinery ; and it thus becomes of 
importance to ascertain wliat is the effect upon dis- 
tiibution of such improvements. • . 

Now, it has been jiointed out that substantially 
the whole of the accumulated wealth' is owned by a 
comparatively small number of persons (half ’of it by 
a mere fi action of the population), and that tjiey are, 
therefore, monopolists of the instruments of produc- 
tion. True, these instruments must be t-used in order 
to produce wealth , and to use them, employment 
niusf be given to labour. 'But the amount of the 
produce which the labourer receives is mainly deter- 
mined, not by the efficiency of the instrument or the 
absolute quantity of the output, but by the ratio be- 
tween the supply and demand of labour. A machine 
^ Page 2. 
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which produces* say^en articles per hour, may ho 
superseded by ^ machine wliich produces ten thou- 
sand ; but it no greater hibour or skill js i*0(iuired to 
work the one than the oth§r,tlic owner ot tlie macliine 
will not have to pay a single penny inoi’e in wages on 
account of its increased piodnetivene^s^ lienee, witli a 
practically unlimited supply of labour — such as now 
exists — and with unrestrained compidition, it is 
• (ignoring the consumer for the moment) the mono- 
polist who mainly benelits from improved methods of 
industry. No doubt, •to the extent to wliieh a l)etter 
machine ^alls for greater ability to work it, lie must* 
pay meg'e wages, since the supjily of skilled workmen 
is much less than that of the unskilliMl lint so long 
as the work is practically mechanic d, Hk' labourer 
labourer can derive no Ivundit from an iinpiovcd 
instrument; the diminished cost ol ju’odnetion does 
not result in lessening bis toil or in raising liis wugc^s; 
on the conU’afy, gi owing competition foi’ (‘iiiployment 

tends to increase the iiist and lowiu* the second. 

• • 

“Hhheito,’' sai(rJohu Stuart Mill, not so many years 
ao*o,''^ it is questionable if all the imadianical inven- 
tions y^t made have liglitencd tie* day’s toil of any 
human being;” signilicantly adding, ‘'they liave 
enabled a greater population to live the same life of 
drudgery and iiflprisonment, and an increast^d number 
of manufacturers and others to make iui tunes.” ^ 

But if there is competition among the labourers, 
there is also competition amongst tlie capitalists ; and 
hence they cannot for long make an abnormal {irotit, 
Frincipks of Folitical Economy y book iv., chap, vi., sec. li. 
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SO tliat a diminished Cost of production eventually 
lowers prices, and the consumer benefits. A!^d be- 
cause we are fill consumers it is a very common, but 
very erroneous, assumptioi) that we all substantially 
benefit ; and that tlic labourer in this way obtains his 
full share of the productive gain resulting from im- 
provements in machinery. True, we are all consumers, 
but we are not all consumers to the same extent, or 
even of the same class of commodities. The consump- 
tion of the poorer classes is necessarily meagre, and it 
chiefly consists of those things' which are directly 
t traceable to the land; whilst, in the main, it is the*^ 
price of manufactured goods which machinery-lowers. 
The primary essentials of existence are food and 
dwelling ; and mechanical inventions have not suc- 
ceeded in reducing the co-st of many of the staple 
articles of diet, nor can they enlarge the area of 
Ilethnal Green or other localities where the poor 
congregate Meat, vegetables, butter, eggs, and other 
food-studs arc much dearer than they formerly were ; 
and house-rent has enormously rised. By opening 
our ports to foreign grain we have secured the boon 
of a cheap loaf ; and clothes are also less costly, but 
the poor are not given to fastidiousness tin dress. In 
short, it is principally manufactured and imported 
goods whicfi are cheaper, and these are 'the goods which 
ai’c consumed mainly by the upper and middle classes, 
and upon which (with the exception of com) the 
bulk of the poor spend but a comparatively small 
portion of their scanty earnings, for the simple reason 
that the greater part of those earnings are absorbed in 
the satisfaction or attempted satisfaction of prior wants. 
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On the whold^then^we miiJit come to the conclusion 
that, with unrestrained competition,^ the ten- 
dency is for tfce inequality of distribution to 
increase. The upper and the coinparalively wealthy 
classes, comprising as they do the bulk of the land- 
owners, derive the full benefit of tlie rise in ground- 
value^; their savings also augnuait Iheir money in- 
comes; and*thc fjfll in price of the comforts and 
luxuries of life still further increase thf'ir real incomes. 
T'ho middle classes have to pay more rent, but they 
are to some ^extent pwners of capital, and share flie 
gains arising from the nft)4opoly of this instrument of 
production , whilst they, too, benefit from the fall in 
prices. Even the upper strata of the working-classes, 
though they also have to lender increased tribute to 
the landlord, are able by combination and skill to 
obtain an increase of money wag(‘s , whilst, owing to 
the cheapening of some of the articles they consume, 
their real wages are still further enhanced. Hut the 
masses of unskilled labounu's (whonumlier more than 
•all the Titlier oJasses put togctluu'), in conscf[uence of 
the ^growth in their numbers, compete more keenly for 
emplftyment, thus, as a rule, kce])ing down the rate 
of remuneration to Jiare subsistence-wage ; whilst in 
Jlny case, th(^ have to pay considerably higher rent 
fpr the tniSerabic rooms they occupy ; and, unless they 
are content to livT) on bi-ead and treacle, with a »up of 
inferior tea, their purchasing-power is less as regards 
articles of food. Although, therefore, in some direc- 
tions the inequality is diminisiiing, tlie dispaiity 
between the two extremes of the social scale is be- 
1 As to the restrictions already imposed, see jpost p. 153. 
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coming ^reater.^ The labourer w^ho Has neither land 

nor capital, and only the minimum of ability, is always 

working on the margin of cultiv^ation,” witli the 

^ certainty that nearly two-thirds of the product^of his 

industry will be scrupulously appropriated by those 

from whom he obtains permission to work. 

< 

0 

The Unequal Distribution of Wealth, then, is 
the most potcnt.cause of poverty. 

YET A FOURTH CAUSE OF POVERTY. 

I 

I , 't 

We have thus found thdt the threefold danger to 
which our imaginary islanders were exposed is realised 
in the community in which we live ; and that poverty 
arises from all its possible causes. 

And wo ventured to say that these were the onfy 
possible causes. Somewhat paradoxically in form, 
though not in substance, it must now be added that 
* there is yet a fourth cause — and that is poverty itself. 
The effect in turn becomes a cause. r. 

For if Insufficient Production leads to Poverty, 
Poverty also leads to Insufficient Production. Tp ob- 
tain the maximum result, labour must be efficient; 
and for labour to be efficient'' the labourer must 
possess health and vigour. A half-staiVed, ill-clad,'^ 
badly-housOd, and ignorant proletariat can never 

iSee Ffohlems of Poverty (Note, mite, p. 2), chapter i., sec. 8. 
“There still remains a great, and . . . perhaps a growing 
residuum of persons who are physically, mentally, or morally in- 
; )0i V)io of doing a good day’s work with which to earn a good 
dayqt tv^age.” Principles of Economics^ by Professor Marshall, 
vol. i., p. .'^29, 
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constitute a ^ody able* workers ; and though 
theyjmay plo*d through a certain amount of me- 
chanical drudgeny, everf this will be laboriously and 
slowljj performed, and ijuch productive power will 
be frittered away. If a man is to be an eflicient pro- 
ducer, his soul must be in his work ; but when the 
body^is pinched ^he soul shrivels; and hence the 
victim of poverty often displays less intelligence than 
the Jiorse, owing to the fact tliat he Mcks the material 
comforts the average horse enjoys. 

Again, if Waste isba cause of Poverty, Poverty is a 
cause of Waste. ImproWdence and recklessness arg 
not uj;ifrequcntly engendeied by indigence. An en- 
feebled mind is not conducive to habits of foresight 
or thrift, even when an occasional o})portunity for 
their cultivation exist. If an extra shilling is earned 
it is too often squandered ; pleasure is chielly identi- 
fied with the gratification of appetite, and iutemper- 
ance is thi^s promoted. Moreover, it is the poverty of ^ 
the po^r which permits of the extravagance of the 
ricjjL : they are* able to indulge in prodigality because 
others are doomed to penury. Profusion and wanton 
self -g^titicat ion are only possible to those who 
jpossess considerably more than a sufficiency of 
•wealth; and* they possess this mainly because others 
cannot* comm^fhd a sufficiency. The g»eater part, 
therefore, of all wasteful expenditure can be indirectly 
traced to the existence of poverty. 

And, once more, if Unequal Distribution produces 
Poverty, Poverty leads to Unequ3.1 Distribution. The 
more abject the want of the labourer, the greater is 
^his anxiety to obtain work, and the lower, therefore, 
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tlio price he will accept "for hi?^ services; whilst the 
restrictions placed upon his productive power| by 
infirm physical and mental «tamini> also make his 
‘labour less remunerative. AJoreover, his comparative 
ignorance and want of means prevent his effective 
organisation ; and without organisation he cannot 
hope to improve his position. Poverty, thus, in 
various wa}’.s, conduces to a continued and increasing 
disparity in the division of the produce of labour. • 

It i§ easy to sink to the bottom of the social scale : 
Facihs est descensus Averni.' ^J’o ascend the ladder is 
often an arduous undertaking ; to slide doivn it 
requires no effort. And largo numbers never have 
the opportunity of placing their feet on the lowest 
rung. For with the absence of prudence and self- 
restraint, which control tho.se who have a standard of 
comfort to maintain, the poor often marry early and 
« have lai’ge families ; with the result that thousands are 
born into the most abject poverty, and neve^jr even ^ 
have a fair start. And thus the diseasb is constantly 
fed. Everything seems to combine to keep down the 
poor, and to recruit the army of paupers ; and tjiough 
sofne of them po.sse.ss that ability which in«other.s com- 
maijttls special rewards, comparatively fevri find oppor- 
tunity to deyelop or utilise it. ^ 

“ Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed.” 

Pove]\’ty, then, is a cau,so of poverty ; and this its 
incidental effect has,* not less than have its primary 
causes, an important bearing on our problem. . 



III.— THE PROBLEM SOLVED 


Having ascertained llie genesis of poverty, we have 
to put to ourselves the crucial question — ‘‘Are wo * 
justified in predicting its exodus ^ ” Unless there is a 
solution to Oie problem, the suggested duty of investi- 
gation might well ke met with a “r;// bono‘^'\ The 
plutocraTjy must be regarded with tlie envy cj! 
despak ; the toilers regaled with moral reficctions on 
the dignity of labour, the reward of virtue, and other 
cold scraps of ])lnlosop]iy ; and the “submerged tenth 
exhorted to pray diligently and fervently for speedy 
euthanasia. 


POVERTY TS PRRVENTIBLK. 

But our research, though gloomy in its cliaractcr, 
has been encouraging. We have not discovered any 
sterif ^law of nature proclaiming poverty to be in- 
evitable. "V^c have acen no trace of a Divine ordinance 
♦ which decrees that the many shall always be poor. 
But we liave,t>n the contrary, clearly discerned that 
poverty is due to mati, and need not, therefore, bo 
perpetuated. 

Necessaries, it is true, can only be procured by 
labour; and nature does emphafically proclaim what 
the moral law has enunciated, “ that if any would not 
work, neither should he cat.” Some have contrived 
; 43 
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A GRADUAL METHOD. 


to cheat nature, and have brok^'O the moral law, by 

f » 0 * 

eating without working — and there has. been vicq^'ious 
atonement for their sins. But under an altered con- 
*'dition of things — a condition which we are warranted 
in believing can be brought about — none who are 
able and willing to work would lack the necessaries 
of life. 

The poor, then, need not be always with us — the 
problem can be solved. 


But* poverty will not be C-xterminated in a day: 
The method of extermination can be clearly appre- 
hended ; its practicability readily demonstrated ; its 
ethical justification fully established ; but its actual 
adoption can only be gradual. A sudden revolution 
in the industrial organisation is not possible ; and if 
it were, would be productive of catastrophe. Hence, 
whilst the extinction of the causes is <Jie ultimate 
object, this can only be attained by contfiiuously 
diminishing their power. Every stepi in the right 
direction is so much gain; and although the abolition 
of poverty must necessarily be a Work of time, each 
decade may witness its appreciable decline if we keep 
the goal steadily in view. 

It must not be forgotten that we -have'^far long, 
recognised some obligation in the matter. Theoreti- 
cally no one is allowed to be reduced to absolute 
starvation. As an actuality we have in one year a 
hundred deaths recorded as due to this cause ; ^ and if 
we could get at the truth we might doubtless multiply 

^ Problems of Poverty (n(^e, ante p. 2), p. 18. 

c C 
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the number by Ancf the reason is that we 

have given comparatively so little thought to causes, 
and have so largely liiftitcd our attention to cflects. 
During the last half-century certain pliases of the 
evil, as they have become painfully prominent, have 
been dealt with by legislation (whifh, whilst bene- 
ficent* in itgelf, In^s had the .scarcely le.ss important 
result of establishing valuable precedents for more 
extefided action); but there has becui no Avide-s])read 
recognition j)f the problem as a whole, and our one 
sj^stematised effort i.f stid directed not to preveHtion, 
but to i*elief — and that 6f an inadei^uate and de-# 
moralising character. It i.s the fofis ct ongo mail 
that we have yet to suppre.ss. 

The solution of our problem, therefore, consists in 
the discovery of practical methods for the lemoval of 
a 'auses of^poverty ; and hence we have once again 
to make threefold investigation. 

• 

THE MEANS OF INCREASING rUODUCTION. 

m 

It may atWirst glatico seem tliat production cannot 
•be increased.* Witli the wheels of industiy constantly 
r^jvolvifig; with the return to laliour nearly doubled 
in Idss than a century*; what more, it may he asked, 
can possibly be done? Machinery has been de- 
veloped to an extent which can ,on]y be described as 
marvellous; year after year has science exacted 
further* tribute from nature ; and “ Tools and the 
,^nan” is the epic of this practical nineteenth century. 
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AIDS TO PRODUCTION, 


Mechanical and Scientific Aids, 

Enormously, however, as discovery and invention 
have increased our productive power, to their triumphs 
there is no discernible finality. 

Sooner or later, as Professor Marshall tells us, any 
manufacturing operation that can *be reduced to uni- 
formity, so that exactly the same thing has tQ be 
done over and over again in the same way,’’ is sure t6 
be taken over by machinery.^ ,A.nd we have now 
entered upon what ho terms^'^the new eran^f Inteyf- 
changcable Parts an era when machinery ^is ex- 
tensively employed in the manufacture of machinery ; 
with the result that every piece in the intricate 
mechanism can be duplicated with absolute exactness, 
and replaced therefore at trivial cost , and there are, 
he considers, many signs that this principle will do 
more than any other to extend the use* of machine- 
made machinery to every branch of production, in- 
cluding even domestic and agricultuwxl work.”^ In* 
short, we may safely predict a larger return to labour 
by the further development of labour-saving Appli- 
ances. , ^ 

And all this is productive gain. It is c[uite true, as, 
was previously pointed out,^ that improve& methods 
of industry have hitherto bceif of little benefit to the 
poor ; and that in the main they have merely added 

to the luxuries of the rich and the comforts of the 
/ 

1 Primiples of Economics, vol i., p. 315, 

2I6iU,p. 317. ^ Ibid., • 

^ Page 37, et seq. 
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middle classes. is obviously not an inherent 

vice^of maclunery itself: ineelianical inveiilions can 
be utilised for Wie prood' of all, and the, sini])le fact is, 
as Jojin Stuart Mill hin\self tells us in continuation of 
the passage already quoted, that they have not yet 
begun to effect those great changes in luiinan destiny, 
whidi it is in their nature and in their futurity to ac- 
complish.”^ Hereafter, we shall endeavour to show 
how these changes are to be brought about ; but before 
we can have an equitable distribution of produce; we 
must have the produce itself ; and any means 'there- 
fore by® which it is increased in pioportion to the 
capitqj and labour employed (or, in other words, by 
which the cost of production is diminished) ought to 
be heartily welcomed. 

Nor is it by the mere additional output directly 
traceable to machinery that pioductivo gain arises. 
There is a greater return to labour in various other 
directions-, 'For production can be carried on upon a ' 
much larger scale , and, indeed, must be so carried on 
to profitably e*riiploy some of the very elaborate and 
more costly forms of machinery, and this leads to 
economy of material and skill. Moreover, industry 
becomes fn<iu’c specialised and localised ; and full 
•advantage can be taken of physical conditions, sucli as 
elimatrf, soil, a/ld facilities of water-transit ; whilst a 
local market is established for special skill, which thus 
becomes almost hereditary ; and subsidiary trades 
spring up in the neighbourhood ^conducing to further 
economy. Thus labour is employed under the most 
favourable conditions ; and by these methods also we 
^ Note, p. 37. 
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may look for its retutn bejuj; continuously en- 
hanced.^ 

( And science will still further come to our aid. 
Many as are the secrets she lias wrested from nature, 
each generation will doubtless see her crowned with 
new laurels, as slie increasingly subdues the for^^es of 
' the universe to the service of man. ^ 

By bringing to light additional agencies for pro- 
moting the fertility -of the soil and improving the 
methods of agriculture ; by new discoveries which 
shall result in the still greater Utilization of what were 
previously waste products ; by enabling us to yet more 
effectually grapple with disease, and extend our 
sanatory resources ; and especially by conducing to the 
further subjugation of the marvellous power of 
electricity, men of science and research will maintain 
their honourable position as benefactors of the race, 
and render less arduous the satisfaction of^our material 
wants. ^ 

Mi ' 

None of these methods of increasing production, 
however, call for defence or advocacy. Unlike the 
means we have yet to consider, they proveke no 
hostility, and give rise to little, if any, difference of 
opinion. The one point which requires lO be empha-' 
sised ds, tliat to promote the^.de'vi^opment o^ these 
mechanical and scientific aids we must be layish in 
our Education of the people, and give every facil- 
ity for technical training and the development of 

^ Professor MarslialPs Frincqyles of Economics^ vol. i., bool( 
iv., chaps. X. and xi., from winch this paragraph is substantiallj 
epitomised. 
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latent talent. •!£ in j^lie liWe oonntry cliinvhyard 
some ♦'mate iwgloiions Milton” may rest, who 
say ^\^lat inventivo <j;ewinses have iiok lam bhticcl 
and neglected in tlie smoke ^4 ,gTimo ol«^ir lai-ge 
cities?* Only by aflbnling to all the means of aeiiuir- 
ing knowledge, and by giving special oj)portnniti(‘s 
to tho%e who exhibit constrnetive powers and oiigln- 
ality of idea^, can ^fc hope to obtain the full harvest 
whic^ science and art oiler to the skillAl husbandmen. 


The *Social Qi\i^(ifusatio}i of Labour, 

But the one industrial factor to which W(i must 
look for an increased production is obviously Jjabour. 
To it, as we liavc seen, all th(‘ pioduce is due Of 
the instruments of production eviui, (Ja])ital is en- 
tirely the result of lalxmr, and the Jjand has received 
much of its ])otentiality fiom the same source ; whilst 
neither ca[)ital nor land will yield its fruits to man 
unless he®[)ut forth his strength The eiliciency of 
Iftboiir, trieiefor^*, and its cfroctive oigaiiisation as a 
means of sccuiing this eiliciency, become of paramount 
importfince. Yet, stiange to say, these are matters, 
which, from tjie natKiiial point of view, receive as a 
ryle but scant consideration. 

^t any Tnoni^nt we are confront(‘d with the as- 
tounding anomaly^ kirge numbers of men being 
reduced by incessant toil to a condition akin to that 
^of abject slavery, and of large nui^ibers of men being 
unable to find any place in the industrial ranks. 
Civilisation presents the strange spectacle of practi- 
cally dividing the great bulk of those who belong to 

• n 
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tile manual -labour class into ^he Overworked and 
the Out-of-work 1 Men are kept ai tlie tr&dmill 
until they almost drop from exhaustion : and men are 
soliciting alms because they cannot procure employ- 
ment. Whilst, on tlie one hand, we have an over- 
whelming majority of the national workers engaged in 
prolonged toil, in some cases extending to a hundred 
hours ])er week we liave, on the other, an average 
of about flftccii per cent, subjected to enforced^ idle- 
ness.^ Even of men belonging to the more skillfed 
brandies oF industry, and protended by the powerful 
, Trades Unions, whilst the average hours of labour are 
excessive, the number of tlie unemployed is nine per 
cent, f and at some periods it lias been three times as 
great.^ Those men practically represent the aristo- 
cracy of manual labour ; and the percentage is, 
naturally, less than the total average ; the percentage 
amongst the competing unskilled workmen and those 
outside the Trades Unions being correspondingly in- 
creased. But of the total tliirtecn millions belonging 
to the industrial ranks, we tax the powers of the 
majority beyond their strength ; and we allow pro- 
bably some two millions^ to subsist as best they can 
on parish or charitable doles, ^unless tjiey prefer to 
starve outright. ^ o 

And so.accustomed are we to this condition' of things 

c 

^ See The Eujhi /.)((]/, by Sidney Webb and Harold 

Cox (London : Walter Scott. 1801). Appendix i, 

Frohlems of Fovertfj (note, ante p. 2) p. 16. 

^ The Eight Hours Dag^ pp. 160, 170. 

^ Frohlems of PoierFu p 16. 
s Ihicl, p, 17. 
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that it never seems ^t^^jn'oscflt itself to us as a mani- 
festati?)n of piA'o iinbecilit}". Yet tliis is wliat it in 
fact is; for, if it i^^eans anything, it means plainly and 
unmistakably an absolittc^wastc of productive power 
To teep one man idle all the day, while wo work 
another for sixteen hours, is not simply cruel to both, 
but, from the national point of view, is industrial 
lunacy. It needs iTo profound insight to sec that if 
we employed both for eight hours the ^iroductivo gain 
must in many iirlusiries be enormous. Instead .of 
having a jaded, spiritless worker, and a despau’ing, 
impoitunate idler, we should have two comparatively, 
chceiful and healthy jirodncers And the ellleieney 
of labour would be enhanced, not only by the utilizing 
of the maximum ability of the labourer, but by an in- 
crease of the ability its(‘lf. For the ranks of the 
‘Overworked” and the “Out-of-work’' are not con- 
tinuously composed of the same men; a migration 
from one grefup to the other is constantly going 
on, with*the result that some of the skill which 
accrues from ufliutei-nipt(;(l practice is lost, and tliat 
many of those for the time bcinif on^faired in produc- 
tion aTc less competent tlian they would otherwise he. 
It is a physiojil law that powers develop or deteriorate 
according to Jiheir rcasonahle use or their neglect ; 
iniuscles*bccome*sinewy or llahhy in proportion to the 
energy or lethargy di.sf)laycd , and “ new inen^’ are 
rarely as able as arc “ old hands.” It would therefore 
, seem that we do our best to obtaip a minimum return 
to labour. 


The reason that we ad^pt this eminently irrational 
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effect'' OF CAPITALISM. 


course is to be found in the bct^^that the motive for 
production is private profit. It is not tli^t the 
workers delib/^rately choose now to '^sort to excessive 
^ toil, and now to indulge \n absolute idlene.Sfi .\they 
cannot help themselves under a competitive S3’stem. 
Many no doubt will work ''overtime” in order to 
obtain increased wages ; and some few arp loafeVs who 
will never woik, if they can exist without it. But the 
bulk of tliose who labour the longest have no choice in 
the matter, and obtain at the best a ba^:e subsistence 
wage; and the bulk of tliose who lack employment 
r arc only too anxious to obtain itd 

It is tlm subserviency of production to the personal 
gain of the monopolist that gives rise to the anomaly. 
Two men woiking half the time of one, or three men 
working a third less of the tune of two, would gene- 
rally be far rnoi’e productive; but they would not be 
so productive to tlui employer — or, at any rate, so he 
thinks — for they would command a lafgci' portion of 
tlie produce; and, although the total woukUbe more^ 
his pi’oportion Avould in some cases bo less.^ And, 
since with all of us self-regard ing motives largely 
prevail, the imjuiry of the typical capitalist,, is, not 
w'hat is best for the workers, still less what is best for 
the community, but what is best for himself. So long 

1 “ The hict tliat in 1890 the mass otc”Ciem ployed was almost 
absoibcd disposes once for all of the allegation that the un- 
employed 111 times of depression consist of idlers who do not 
choose to work ” FioKcms of Pomty, p. IG. And of cases of 
exti erne poverty in the East End of London, investigated by Mr. 
Charles Booth, he attributes only 18 per cent, to voluntary idle- 
ness, drink, and tliriftlessness. 

^ See The Fight Hoiirs Day^ pp. 121, 122. ^ 
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as he §nds it more prcUltahle to woik one man into 
the gr^ve whilst another is h'ft to starve or go to the 
union, so long wili he ))niNnr tlii^ coiirsL‘, without the 
slightest qualms of consiienee, and in the hlissfiil 
belief that he is merely exeieising the just I'ights of a 
free-born citizen of that glorious Slal^e wliose watcli- 
word is Libei'ty (^f couise the (‘ileet ol* his conduct 
is seldom seen by him in the nakiMlnes^s in which it is 
hero |)resented , and on the oLIko' hand instances aie 
not wanting, of praiseworthy emplo^a'rs who trc^it 
tl\eir men uath g<'nurtii‘ (j()n^i<l(‘ration — souk' of whom 
haVe discovered that a slloiter lahoar day does not* 
necessiwily mean a diininislied output ' Hut the 
general tendency of Cajabilisni is undoul>te<lly anti- 
social. 

And this suggests the remedy foi tlie evil It is 
not much use condemning the indi\jdual capitalists, 
nay, in iqafiy* instances, they cannot justly he hehl 
]|;esponsil*Ie , for they can scaicely helj) themselves 
De-^pite their boasted freedom, they too are the slaves 
of coiyiietition, and arc bound to laiy then labour in 
the cheapest market or be driven out ol the held. It 
is^he system* which fs vicious, and it is the system 
^hich mu4 b« altered. “ The meie conllict of private 
interests* will neve^ ju’oducc a well-ordered* conynon- * 
weatli of labour find, lienee, it is the social 
organisation of labour wldcli must be brought 
about. In superseding jirivate ca^iitalists by the State, 

^ The Eight Hou/rs Day, appendix li. 

^ Dr. J. K. Ingram in the Encydopvedia Britannica, vol. xix. 
1«86, p. 382. 
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or by local representative boAlcs’, the workers, would 
become both employeis and employed ; mutual depen- 
dence and supj)ort would be cstablis'hed ; and it would 
be to the interest of all ^to promote economy and 
cfticiency. 

The organisaHon, tlicn, of labour by the labourers 
themselves through their elected representatives is the 
most etfectual inethod of increasing the production of 
wealth. We have scarcely any true instance of sutjh ‘ 
oiganisation at present, for large masses of the wage- 
earners arc still practically , excluded from the fran- 
\diised But we have (piasi-inslances in the Imperial ^ 
Post Office, and in certain municipal undertakings; 
and, capable though these organisations are of im- 
provement, they arc an immense advance on private 
enterprise. The penny postage — tlie benefits of which 
it would scarcely be possible to over-estimate — could 
never have been obtained without the aid of the 
State ; and tlie normal day of post-office ^officials is 
one of eight hours, though it is spread over a longer 
period, and sometimes shows an undesirable elasticity. 
The London County Council, which has already , accom- 
plished wonders, has set a good example in the length of 
the labour day of its employes, and whils^i private tr^m 
and omnibus companies work their ser^an^s for about 
fourteen ‘ hours per dicm, the Huddersfield Town 
Council manages its tram-ways by a system of shifts, 

^ The number of registered electors (excluding duplicate -^ 
registrations) is still only about 5,800,000— about 3,000,000 less 
than the total number of adult males. Numbers of t^e working 
classes arc excluded owing to the length of the residential 
qualihcation. * 
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and grunts its worljinin the^buon of an eight hours 
day. ^Some of'thcse iustancos, liowever, are not tliose 
of employments ^vhero reduction of the hours of 
indivicjual labour affortls jj{)ecial facilities for increased 
efficiency, but such reduction at least has the eilect of 
drawing from the ranks of the “ Out-obwoik ” by 
creating a l^irger deman<l for labour, and it tliereby 
indirectly tends to diiiiinisli “Overwork” in otluu' 
branches. But the iiistane(‘s are at pif'sent too few to 
have any vejy substantial elfeet upon the solid mass 
of the unein[)loyed. < 


• Political and Indusinal Ref onus. 

To sccuic the social organisation of labour, a two- 
fold method must be (unployed Our institutions 
must be thoroughly demoeiatised, in oidei* that th(;y 
may bo leally iepresentali\e of la))onr , and their 
functions liuftt b(‘ gradually extended in the diiection 
^of incrcj^sed control of industiial enteipiise 

Hence Electoral Reform, both in connection with 
Parliamentary and municipal i-(‘])iesentation, occujiies 
a proyiincnt place in our programme Adult Sufl'nige, 
with the abolition of plur<d v<ding for Pailiament, 
•and a short liesidential (luablicaiion, so that none may 

be disfranchis?(l, are the hist requisites . To avoid 

* • • . . ■» 

distftrbing eloineuts ami I limitation, elections 

should be held on tlic siuuo day ; ami, to insuie the 
representation of majorities, iho principle of the 
Second Ballot should be adopted To give no undue 
advantage to wealth, the oliicial expenses of the 
.election should fall upon the latcs, and members 
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should be paid a reasonable Taip for their sc^vviccs. 
To keep tlie representatives in touch vv^th the ejector- 
ate, and prevent the abuse of powe’*, there should be 
an appeal to tlie constituencies at intervals oi not 
more than three years. “Home Rule’' must be 
granted to the various nationalities of the kingdom, 
and the business of the Imperial Parliament ultimately 
limited to ImperialafFairs And the anomaly of a Second 
Chamber, vetoing or emasculating ])opular measures 
must, of course, be brought to an end. ''riiis is a pro^ 
gramme, which a generation ago would have been 
^’egarded as Utopian ; to-day men look forward with 
confidence (or with dread) to its adoption in the not 
very distant future. 

Simultaneously wo must extend the Socialising of 
industry by vesting in the State or municipalities 
vaiious national and local undertakings. To a branch 
of the Government will be best entrusted the manage- 
ment of the railways and other means of transit, as 
also enterprises not distinctly local in their character. ^ 
Upon the municipalities will fall the duty — already 
undertaken by several of them — of supplying water, 
gas, electric-lighting, and means of urban transit ; to 
be followed by an extension of thb principle to otlie^ 
large industrial enterprises. 

c n 

The end in view will also be promoted by the' im- 
position of further restrictions on monopolistic pro- 
duction. The extension of the Factory Acts — only 
recently undertaken by the Government, though not 
in a very vigorous manner — the determined grit^ipling 
with the evils of sweating, and the general cuitail-o 
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merit of the povver of (iipitalhsni will all bo stops in 
the ri^ht direcHon. 

One practical p^'oposal* which is ia]n(lly p;rowini:!f in 
favour^ is to secure an Eight Hours Working Day^ 
as a statutory inaxiniuni, though subjoci pi’obnbly in 
many industries to the piineiple of I'lado Optnui 
From ft reasoning u e lia\(‘ lunf little dillioully 
in arrivinir at the c%nclu.>i()n tlnit this must result in 
moreb efficient labour and increased production Jhit 
ofir conclusion is continned by inductixe iiKpiiry. Jn 
the course of a valuai)le articl(‘ dealing with VicUiria, 
Mv. Jolir? Rae intiinatA*it is, he thinks, “ beyoiiil, 
question that the shoitening of the day to (‘ight lioui-s 
lias improved the efficiency of labour diiniig the; tini(‘ 
employed both as to ([uantity and (piality And ni 
their recently published exhaiistixe ti’eatis(‘ on tin* 
subject, Messrs. Sidney Web!) and Harold (Jox })i('s(*nt 
us with numerous instanc(‘s of the beneficial (ffiect, in 
this amongjt ^tlier directions, of a leduction in the 

length of the labour day ^ 

• % 

The Increased Production of Necessaries. 

% 

We4iave dwelt at some length on the means of in- 
creasing the production of wealth, since, although what 

^ There*is no niatec nij;lic ligurc eight ; but tlie jx^iiod g. lined 
[;annot>m the majority of calTings l)e exceeded, cousistcntly witli 
bhe due development of the phy.sic.d, mental, and mood 
Df the workers, and therefore amUi th^ ma\imum elhcieii'y of 
abour. 

- The Eight Sours Day in Victoria, Economic Journal, vol. i. 
>. 37 . 

f The Eight Sours Day, chaj^ iv. sen. 2, and appendix ii. 
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we chiefly require is no'c so m-* ch^more wealth as that 
wealth should more largely take the ‘‘form of ^neces- 
saiies, any increase in our [productive powers would 
obviously permit of more necessaiies being proj^uced. 

But it docs not follow that they would be produced ; 
and the investigation must, therefore, be pursued. 
Since poverty is in part traceable to the insufficient 
production of necessaries, and is probably to a further 
extent due to wrong production, even in the case of 
articles which arc not luxuries, we have^ still to con- 
sider how to bring about such an exercise of our 
industrial powers as shall ivPjtldt in the saiLfaction^bf 
tlic urgent wants of the community. What we re- 
quire is, not merely that labour should be more 
efficient, but that it should be more wisely applied. 
The jiroduction of gold-lace, or even of a new churcli, 
when men are lacking food or healthy dwellings, is 
another instance of industrial aberration. 

And should there be any lingering doubt as to the 
power to produce a gi eater amount of weaj.th, there 
can be none as to the power to iiroduco a considerably 
greater amount of necessaries. That more are not 
pioduced is due to the fact that a demand for luxuries 
is created, owing to large numbers of individuals pos- 
sessing a superfluity of purchasing power, and that 
under a system of production for private profit 
capitalists will satisfy any demand if it pays dhem 
to satisfy it. So lon^ as men have a superabundance 
of wealth, they will 6ver be devising new wants, and 
others will readily gratify those wants, since by so 
doing they can add to their own store of wealth. It 
matters not to the capitalist what he produces, prq- 
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vided^ie can make g pfbtit ; and it is tlic expectation 
of thc^ profit and not the utility of the product wliich 
determines his aotion 1)eman(l a do<^vco]lar made of 
gold and inlaid with diiinonds, and, if you are re- 
garded as solvent, it will be fortlicoming, tliougli its 
cost equal tliat of a year’s neccs.sar^es for a luindred 
workmen. .So tlij^t tlie same cause wliieli leads to 
less efficiency of labour and conse(|uently less pioduc- 
•tmn* of wealth — namely, an industrial system bascal 
upon individual rather than communal gain — leads to 
luxuries being prodileed^at the expense of lU'cessaiies.^ 

* It follows, theiefore, tliat the remedy (or at any 
rate one remedy) lies in the same direction. As the 
result of the political and industrial refoims to which 
reference has been made,^ not only would there be 
an increased productivity, but, in conseipKmce of the 
power the workers would possess of commanding a 
larger portion of the jiroduce, and of, theiefore, more 
cfiectual^ controlling its form, there would be a ' 

• gradualtincrease in the pioduction of necessaiics. 

But we can also contiibute to this result in other 
way^ which have yet to be [lointed out. 

Limitation vf lixpenditurc. — Saving. 

4 

, If the •nature of supply is indirectly determined 
by the nature of TliTrnand, then our individual demand 

^The same cause is also in anotla^ way indiicctly responsible 
for less necessaries being produced, since capital and labour are 
employed m the production not only of luxuries, but of spurious, 
adulterated, and partly useless commodities. This is more fully 
considered when dealing with Waste. Page 77 et seq, 

• ^ Page 55 et seq. 
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is all-important. By 'abstaii_in" from purchasing 
articles we can do without, we add to our sayings, 
and tliorefore tp capital, and therefo?‘e to the demand 
^for labour, and therefore to^j^tlie labourer’s wage, and 
therefore to the effective demand for necessaries. 
Capital will thus be diverted from the production of 
comparatively useless to that of substani^ially useful 
** things ; so that even under the ‘present system of 
prolit-mongcring more of the re([uisites of life will bo 
prQduced, and will take the form most appropriate to 
the actual needs for the time being But it should be 
’* i^membered that if the additional capital should bo 
lost by being devoted to speculative or risky (enter- 
prises, or if the promise of higher ])rofit should cause 
it to gravitate to the less desirable industries, the 
community will be deprived of the whole or some of 
the benefit which would otherwise accrue ; and it is, 
theiefore, of importance that we should see our 
' savings arc employed to the greatest adwxntage by 
investing them in sound and useful undertakivgs.’^ 

One of the means, then, of increasing the produc- 
tion of nec('ssaries consists in a diminution of ex- 
penditure on luxuries; but the consumption of 
luxinies will call for further examinatiopj when deal- 
ing with the means of preventing waste.^i 

' 0 0 

" T 

It ought, perhaps, to be here mentioned that wfe do 

1 Municipal trusts, for example, might wisely be selected. 
The extension of the powers and functions of the municipal 
bodies would, of course, lead to their requiring more capital. 
Page 102. 

Pago 72 d seq. 
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not overlook ttie influence of*Forei<in trade. A lar^o 
portion of ouf necessaries comes from abroad; and 
from the purely^insulal point of vie\v it makes no 
difference what we prodyce in exchange, so long as* 
we can obtain the desired imports. Poverty, liow- 
ever, is not a local but an almost umvcrsal problem ; 
thoiif^i thejL’e are some provinces, with boundless 
tracks of fertile land, where at present it need give 
little concern Put, even if we ignore the fact that 
the principles involved are of very wide applicatu)n, 
and look only to tiicir bearing upon ourselves^ our 
cfeductioits leinain the s.'Tme It is quite true that, 
unless, other countiies made e(|ual progress, it would 
not be essential to an inciease in the supjily of neces- 
saries that such a change should be made in our liome 
industries as would lie rc(]Uisite if international trade 
did not exist — though some change would undoubtedly 
be called for. Put this would not make the less 
beneficial a limitation of individual expenditure, and 
^the wis(^ investment of what is therel)y saved To 
the extent to which tlic cons(M|uent diminution in tlie 
demand for luxuries and increase in the demand 
for necessaries called for an alteration in the natuie 
o£ our own |iroducti(fn, it would ceitainly coiiKi about, 
for suppl}^ ami demand always tend to an equilibiium , 
but siifbe forei^n^ sjap^dy and foreign deiiiand^ alike 
affect us, the adjustment would partly take jilaco 
through the complicated mechanism of international 
• exchange. To follow the operations of this, however, 
would be an elaborate task, and at the same time a 
work (^f supererogation so far as the jiresent inquiry 
js concerned. 
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Control of Population . « 

f 

< 

Yet another point. What we requireis not essentially 
an increased production, whether of all forms of wealth 
or only of necessaries, hut simply an increased pro- 
duction per head. And there are of course two' ways 
of enlarging a quotient— by addillg to the dividend 
and by diminishing the divisor. That we can increase 
the dividend we have already seen ; can we not also 
lessen the divisor ? If we can control production, can 
we not control population ' 

There is an old saying that God never sends mouths 
but what He sends food This confident assertion may 
be indicative of piety, but it ccitainly is not of perspi- 
cacity. To sliift on to Providence man s responsibility 
is no doubt extremely comforting; but, as has. been 
rcmaiked, there is an unfortunate tendency for the 
mouths to come to one door and the food to another ; 
and it therefore becomes worthy of consideration 
whether (at any rate so long as the Tendency exists) 
it would not be wise to have fewer mouths. There is 
no necessity to commit cither suicide or murder — 
Father Time with his scythe is constantly mowing us 
down ; and it is merely a question affecting the birth-^ 
rate. 

With a smaller population we could undoubtedly 
obtain a larger product ])cr head Without dwelling 
on the Law of a diminishing return ” ^ (which is ad- t 

1 Principhs of Political Economy, by J. S. Mill, book^ i., chap, 
xii., sec. 2, where the law Is thus stated : ‘‘After a certain, and 
not very advanced, stage in the progress of agriculture, it is the 
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mittecUy more or le^ in^operalion in all oM countries), 
we can discover this recalling the fact of there 
being a large bojy of idlers, either fi’om choice or 
necessi^ — men who will yot woik, or who are unable 
to obtain work, but who nevertheless possess mouths. 
In other words, our present ])roducc is the result of the 
labour*of a pj:)rtion only of the ]K)puIation ; so that the 
same produce coukr be obt lined although population 
declimed. Thcrefoie, untd such time,*at any rate, as 
we compel or enable all to work, a (liiuinution .of 
numbers would comiuee to a largia* production* ])er 
h^d. Aifd not only this-^a greatei piopoition of the, 
product ^vould take the foini of lU'cessaries. For a 
reduction in the ranks of those competing for employ- 
ment would lead to a rise in wages and llius imTcase 
the effective demand for the e^^entials of existence, 
the result of wliich demand W(‘ have alns-idy seen^ 
Again, it is unfortunately the ])oor(‘st class(\s ^\ho 
are the mostpfolific — owing, as lias beim previously in- 

dicated,2^fo the very fact that they are poor, and 

• • 

law of production from tlie land tliat, m aiiy f^oveii ntato of 
agnculfljral skill and knowludgc, l»y incKsmiig the Uio 

produ^ IS not increased ip an ecjual degree ” 
frgfessor Marshall states the law, ])ioMsi(jnally in a short, 
and ultimateiy iit an elaborate form, and (jiialilies it by a refer- 
ente to improvements^iy tlm arts of agiiculUne, n%t,ib^y “an 
increase in the skill of the individual cultivator. ^ /b inciplca nj 
Economics f Yo\. 1., book iv , chap. 111^ This (jualilieation, liow- 
ever, is practically synonymou.s with what Mill de.sciibe.s as tho 
“agency in# habitual antagoni.sm to tho law,’^ and which lie 
generalises under the description of “the progress of civilisa- 
tion.” Alnciples of Political Economy, book 1., chap, xii., sec. 3 . 

^ Page 60. - Page 42. 
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tlioiefore (not being a1;)le tc s^k lower) lapk the 
prudence which actuates men who ha\^e a standard of 
comfort to maintain And Jhus w^e are propagating 
from our weakest stem — though we endeavour to 
minimise this evil by killing off the children of the 
hnmbler classes, at about three times the rate nature 
carries off those of the rich — and arc once again con- 
fronted with less efficient labour, and consequently less 
production So that over-population leads to a sifialler 
product per head in two ways . the return to labour is 
less -and there are more heads; whilst of the wealth 
rthat is produced a smaller proportion takes the form 
of necessaries 

We have, then, another remedy for insufficient pro- 
duction, particularly of necessaries, namely a prudential 
limitation of numbers. And this should especially 
be brought home to the unskilled labourers. It is easy 
to enlist their .sympathies for those reforms which aim 
at curtailing for the good of the community the license 
of the privileged classes , but we should n(\t, in our 
sympathy for the oppressed, omit to point out that 
they themselves, under the existing conditions of in- 
dustrial organisation, to some extent intensi][V the 
evil ; and that, although when the evil isDnee removed, 
the mere fact of their then having a staadqrd of coirf- 
fort to maintain wdll itself exerqlse a controlling in- 
fluence, whilst owing to their labour being •more 
efficient there will be 'less need for the same control, 
they can in the meantime do something to increase the 
production of necessaries, and thus contribute to the 
diminution of their own poverty. f 
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^ Restriction on Pauper Immigration, 

At tlje same time, so does the necessity for 

collective action, operatinj^ thron^fh representative 
institutions, meet us at evoiy staj^e o^f our industrial 
problems, thiit even in the control of population wo 
may have to do more than appeal to individual 
prud(?nce. Numbers can bo inilated, not simply by 
raultiplicatioi\ at home, but also by impoitation frojii 
abroad ; and it is to be observed that the i^reater.tho 
reward wBich labour is aT>lti to command in lMif|;land„ 
the mare will the labourers of other countries bo 
attracted to our shores, unless equal pro<,oess be made 
in their own institutions. And wbdst we diqiloie the 
condition of the poor in foreign lands not less than in 
our own, and welcome such signs of joint action as are 
manifested by International Labour Confeiences, we 
cannot but €e5 that each country most m the main 
Y^ork out its own salvation Our coloniiis veiy pro- 
perly protested on moral grounds against being made 
a settlement for the refuse of oui own population, and 
we qjj economic grounds may be diivcn to take 
measures to ^revcnt'thc constant inlluK of pauper 
l8,bour, gla^ly«though we would lend a helping hand 
to’all. • * •. , 

Hehce a Law of Aliens may become a political 
necessity. It would be a misfoAtune, and the measure 
• should on]y be passed after the fullest consideration, 
and then with great caution ; for it would not tend to 
increasS international amity; and to obtain from it the 
laaximum of gain with the minimum of loss, it would 

•• B 
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have to be framed with ‘more •carp than is bestowed 
on many of our Acts of Parliament. Needless to say, 
there must ber no support (k foreign tyranny by a 
•refusal to grant an asylum tqi political refugees.^ And 
to the unfortunate paupers of other lands we must 
extend what aid jve can, short of endeavouring to raise 
^ them by depressing our own workers. , But *if we 
cannot lift all from the gutters, it is suicidal to lie 
down by the side of those who remain. • 

No doubt proposals of this charactei* would bo 
met with considerable opposition; and invocations to 
Liberty would not be lacking/ The Factory Aots 
were resisted as a restriction of freedom ; 9, legal 
limitation of the houts of labour is regarded as a 
sapping of the manly independence of the worker; 
and a prohibition of pauper immigration might even 
be denounced as a return to Protection. Protection 
in a sense it undoubtedly would be, but not in the 

• accepted economic connotation of the tefnii It would 
not be a diminution of the advantages of international 
barter; it would not bo a taxation of ^the community 
for the benefit of the monopolists : on the contrary, it 
would be a simple extension of the principle of ^Free- 
trade; namely an endeavour to obtaii^the greatest 
return from labour, and a recognition of the intereste 

* of th§ consumer as opposed to those* of a section of 

favoured capitalists and landlords. " 

Fortunately, however, the Labour movement is ad- 
vancing in many countries — in some more , rapidly « 
than in our own — and we may still indulge the .hope 
that any grave necessity for action of the character 
referred to will not arise. But if the evil, froip 
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kic\^ we are alreac^" swfferin^, and which is especially 
manifest in tin? East End of London, should with the 
pjcomplishmcnt qf further reforms at Jmnio threaten 
to deprive us of their fruits, we must face the fact and 
^t accordingly. 


THf: MEANS OF PRF.VENTING WASTE. 


We pass now to the consideration oT tlie method of 
dealing witl^ the cause of poverty secondly referred 
to. The individual,* the industrial community,# and 
the natiofi collectively, ai1>, we found, alike guilty o£ 
great waste ; of which numerous instances were given. 
How, then, is this waste to be prevented ? 

Before attempting to answer the question, one fact 
ought to be referred to. 


Non-prcvcniible Waste. 

• 

^ , here Js no doubt a certain class of waste for which 
man cannot be* held responsible — waste which must 
be attributed to a Vts major!' 

The blighting of crops and the devastation caused 
by tempest, ^or example, are due to natural as dis- 
tinguished fr(im artificial causes ; and, although these 
can in ISome measure be combated, to the extent to 
which they cannot we must bow to the inevitable. Our 
only duty is to take what prccitiitionary and remedial 
measures are open to us, and to philosophically b5ar, 
as one of fiie conditions of existence, the loss we cannot 
prevent. 

. Then there are other cases where, although man is 
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not wholly free from bfame, ho s^^vere stricture can 
be passed. CoiiHagrations, foj.* instance, which ^often 
cause great loss*, could in many casesf^be averted ; but 
*they general!}^ arise from th 4 >ughtlessness or causeless- 
ness, rather than from culpable overt acts. So far, 
therefore, as it cannot be arrCsted, waste of this kind 

must also be regarded as one of the incidents m the 
^ ^ 

lives of imperfect beings. 

At tlie same time there must be no excuses for lieg- 
lecting any means in our power. Every, stride which 
scierfce makes, whereby we obtai'n increased mastery 
ever the forces of nature, ana every growth in indi- 
vidual habits of foresight and prudence, tend .to the 
diminution of this class of waste ; and if we utilize 
all our resources, tlie non-preventible loss of wealth 
will not be a matter for supreme anxiety. 

The Extinction of Idle Consumption. 

f 

But the bulk of the enormous waste of vfealth is. 

e , . 

preventible. And our first step towards prevention is 
to clearly and fully appreciate this. For so long as 
men are unconscious of the evil, or, realising it^ con- 
sider it inevitable, they will naturally do nothiflg 
towards its removal ^ 

At pieLcnt there is but a vejy liijiited appreThensicm 
of the facts. They scarcely ever enter the mihd of 
the average man ; an4 when they do the impressions 
conveyed are of a very hazy description ; nay, in some 
instances, he even regards as benevolent the very 
conduct which conduces to the mischief. 

The purposely idle or seipi-idle class Appear not to 
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have»the slightest ideiPthat ^he community would be 
better without them — t^hat they are of less use than 
the rodents who*play havoc with our* grain, and are 
simply living embodiments of waste. Indeed, scf 
curiously warped are their moral notions, that they 
even think they serve a most useful purpose ; and 
tell us that. they give employment to labour, and aro^ 
therefore the benefactors of the poor. Their idleness 
is so complete tliat they have not even taken the 
trouble to educate tlieinsclvcs. Tiiey know that they 
consume wealth, alid that wealth is produced by 
l&bour ; t)ut they imagine that labour is the end of ' 
(other people’s) existence, and not the means, and 
conclude therefore that by rendering more woik neces- 
sary they are conferring benefits upon the workers. 

Perhaps, in these circumstances, it is not surpris- 
ing that the bourgeois class and the proletariat should 
fall into the same error. Lavish expenditure is re- 
garded \yt!h satisfaction on the ground that it “makes " 
. money circulate,” and is “ good for trade ’’ ; and tho 
labourer, not unnaturally, welcomes any demand 
whic|i seems the proximate cause of giving him em- 
ployment 

• « ' 

The fact i# that only one side of the phenomenon is 
^een. The immediate jesult, namely the tiansferenco '* 
of money, is perfectly apparen^; but tho total economic 
effect is not visible to the superficial observer. 

Yet av prolonged observation is not necessary to 
discov^er that it must be a loss, and not a gain, to tho 
worker to yield a part of the produce to those who 
Tender nothing in retup. He does so, because, at 
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present, owinf? to the monopoly oi the instrumeaits o 
production, he cannot othervYise produce at alj. ; am 
unless he piod<ice, he starves. Butnthe appropriation 
of wealth by others can never benefit him ; aruj so fa 
as the community of labour is concerned, the fruits o 
industiy mi^ht advantageously be cast into the sei 
as consumed bv an idle class. « 

r 

The fallacy in question is a very venerable one, an* 
is the basis of tlie old argument for ''making woVk; 
the rcductio ad ahsurdum ot which would be the de 
struttion of all property, that Ribour might be em 
ployed to replace it; and the iiK^idental deification V 
war, tempest, fire, dynamite, et hoc genus om}ie. W 
need never be afraid of luuing a. scarcity of work 
what we have to aim at is to diminish and not increas 
our toil. We simply work to obtain the means c 
satisfying our wants ; and we can very gr^tefull 
dispense with the services of those who are[ merel 
" patent digesters of the products of our h^^ustr^^ 

Education, then, though not in itself a \emed 
for the evil, is necessary to its realisation. Me^n 
sin against knowledge, they 7/inst more or les |e: 
when ignorant ; and hence the importance of an'^ 
creased diffusion x)f the truths of e^ofionwe scien« 
And next* the moral sentimei^t mwst be appealed tc 
and to '‘go gracefully ^idle in Mayfair” must be ui 
equivocally branded as a vice. It is not a crime, aim 
the law sanctions it ; but men are daily sent to prise 
for offences which are far less injurious the 
I'ellows. * , 

But whilst we should spa^^o eflfort to subjective! 
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reform the idfe consuiiMer, it is to be feared that the 
progress made in this direction will not, for some 
time at any rate,j 3 e phenomenal. We^ must therefore 
also adopt objective remedies ; and the most effective, 
of tb^e will be a heavy Taxation of unearned 
incomes, to the lightening of the burdens imposed 
upon* the workers ; and ultimately such a radical 
alteration in our iTidustrial system as that every one* 
shall be secured an approximate eqfuivalent to the 
produce of his labour, by which means absolutely idle 
consumption by cajw,ble adults must necessarily epase.^ 

Witlj regard to the incidental waste due to the 
monopoly of the services of numerous other indi- 
viduals by the idle 01 comparatively idle, in order 
that they may be spared exertion or supplied with 
amusement, the remcdio.s, of course, are of the same 
chaiacter, and the point therefore need not be elabor- 
ated. But it must not be forgotten tliat the loss to 
the coraihunity from this cause is very real and very 
’ extensive. ' 

The comparatively recent revelations of the manner 
in which the Heir to the Throne and his bosom friends 
(jjspose of s^me of tjieir time are not of a very grati- 
•fying character ; but it is illustrative of tlie vagaries 
^f society mcrals that so much importance should 
havp been attach'ed tb this item of fashionitble in- 
telligence, whilst gambling irft many other forms, and 
pleasures equally reprehensible, are openly recognised 
as the daily incidents of high life. It is a good thing 
to hate a code of honour, but one must regret that it 

• ^ Page XOO et for a detailed consideration of these reforms. 
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should have so limited an apjilication'J and any pro- 
gress in public opinion which shall induce “ our old no- 
bility” to give a wider interpretation to “Mlesse 
, oblige ” will not only be conducive to morality, but 
also to the removal of poverty. ” 

T/ie Diminution in the Consumption of Luxuries. 

( 

Idle consumption, liowever, is not the only form of 
individual waste we discovered ; for the workers 
theinsclvcs aie not guiltless in ^the malter. In fact 
there are very few who do not to some extent con- 
tribute to the evil. 

And we saw that the most glaring instance is the 
enormous expenditure on alcoholic beverages ; so that 
we must give Temperance Reform a prominent 
place in our programme. We make no comment here 
as to the moral cost of drink to the community ; we 
arc merel}'’ dealing with the waste #f Jabour and 
material wealth, and from this point of View alone 
the approju'iation of about one-thirteenth of the in- 
adetpate national income to a single form of luxury 
calls for grave condemnation. 

Of course a considerable portion of^ this is ‘con- 
sumed by the idle rich ; and it is only^ the compara- 
tively wealthy who can indulge in die rhore costjy 
beverdges. But for a large* portion the industrial 
classes must bo held responsible ; and of this, it is to 
be observed, the greater part is chargeable to the , 
respectable “ moderate drinkers.” Doubtles#there is a 
tendency for the very poor to seek to drowii their 
misery in drink ; but the actual amount of poverty 
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tracegjjble to intempgran«e on the part of the victims 
of poverty themselves is not so great as might be 
supposed. Mr. CJiarles Booth, as tlio^ result of his 
investigation of cases of^ extreme destitution already 
referred to/ only attributes fourteen per cent, to the 
combined causes of drink and tliriftlcssness. It is 
not the Ijiabitual drunkards ’’ but the habitual 
drinkers — men who do not exceed what is regarded as 
moderation — who are mainly responsible for this great 
waste. 

• • 

Hence, it is not tnerely against intemperance, but 

against so-called moderate drinking also (in which 
term, of course, we do not include the occasional 
employment of alcohol medicinally), that war must be 
declared. Temperance reformers are often rebuffed 
when they assume a high moral tone : possibly 
economic considerations may have more weight ; and 
when the question is reduced to one of waste and re- 
sultant ^cwel’ty a new light may dawn upon the 
minds otsome. In any case, however much the less 
cultured advocates of total abstinence may lack dis- 
cretion, they are really engaged in a noble work ; and 
whilst they sometimes give scope to an accusation of 
ftjSaticism, there is ‘very often more fanaticism dis- 
played by those who maikc it — and displayed with 
lessiuifliificatiod. 


Of course instances of individual waste might be 
multiplied almost ad infimtiun ; but one illustration 
is as gop^d as a dozen. Everyone can readily deter- 
mine 5or himself to what extent and in what way he 
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must be regarded as an ofiWider ; an^ sufficient Las 
been said to show that it is our duty to carefully 
weigh our exj^)eiiiliture. * * 

•We pass no sweeping condemnation on the indul- 
gence in luxuries. Many may be inclined to think 
that if they ai'e to be deprived of everything which 
cannot be regarded as essential, life would not be 
tc preaeV^'n > ‘Idlicult tfi muster up courage 

be ealled^^*^^'*''"'"'^''*''^'^'*' would it in fact 

society. X altered condition of industrial 

Yet, let us ii * 

would not lie •that, this life, xfhich to .us 

cheeilcss life— is living— nay, an infinitely more 

creatures are doome.V ’‘^S'ons of our fellow- 

partly on account of oi 
For this reason, tlawefoie 


and that they arc so doomed 
own excessive indulgence. 

healthy sentiment tliat stri 
penance arc^ ^ood things m 
upon to exercise some ainoi' 

And though wo may not be''“^ self-ahnegation. 

iiiould as to be able to take 

hungry and clothing the naked . 

. , at the sacrifice of our 

^iced not be the\3S3 


Vt discipline and personal 
hemselves!' are we called 


cigars or our billiards, 
happy if we .liiniuish vain display 
vagance, and occasionally give a pf 
d.e pnee which others pay for ou, thought, to 

t’ul waste makes woeful Mant”_th ‘‘ Wil- 

nie,but seldom correetly applied. Proverb is a true 
nvariably exempli lied ; but in the in>,^“ “■ 


don very often fails to overtake the 


dividuAl retribu- 


s the innocent who suffer for the 
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The Minimising of Loss of Capital, 


The remedies for industrial ^Yaste have next to be 
considered, commencing with tliat whieli is incident to 
the process of pioduction. 

Instances were seen in the loss of Capital embarked 
in enterprises of gi^at ri^k, or in manufactures wliere 
the demand is of a variable and uncertain character; 
and in the cost of the maintenance of linanciers and 
speculators, ^ho frequently exercise an injurious in- 
fluence. • • • 

Waste of this character is an inherent defect of our 
capitalistic system. It is jiart of the price we pay for 
allowing private piotit to bo the main object of pro- 
duction. It is not the full price ; for we have seen 
that inefficiency of labour^ A.nd an insuilicient supply 
of necessaries are traceable to the same cause ; and 
we shall here?iter see that to it other grave evils are 
also due. • 

' The tcinptation to make additional profits often 
induces even private merchants and firms to throw 
prudctoce to the winds; and with regaid to the in- 
Vf^pting public gcncrq-lly, there arc always large num- 
bers ready to be victimised by specious piorni.ses of 
high dbvitlends.. Sound securiti(.‘s only yield interest 
at tjie rate of fibm «threeHo four jier ci^Trt. ; yet 
traders aim at quadrupling thk and prospectuses of 

^ Page 52. * 58. 

® We ai% speaking of tlie “ return to capiUl” and not of tlio 
remuneratiem for their time, for which, as “^^ages of superin- 
tendetu^/' a fair sum must be charged before **uet profits’’ 

tan be ascertained. ^ . 
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public companies ar5 daily issued showing con- 
clusively (on paper) that six, eighty ten, and even 
twenty per CQnt. will be paid, and j^hat the shares will 
t inevitably rise in value. Iq some cases the prospects 
are more or less realised ; and faith or credulity is 
thereby prevented from waning. And so — bank- 
ruptcies and liquidations notwithstanding — the game 
goes merrily on, with the result lhat a large amount 
of wealth is ‘annually lost by the expenditure of 
labour to which there is little or no retjurn. Such is 
theiSpcll woeked by the magic word, “ profit.’^ 

, And the process lias called into existence vaiicus 
bodies of men who act as agents, or direct operations 
from beliind the scenes, and some of wliom contribute 
to the ultimate catasi^'ophe. At times they indulge 
in speculation on tlieir own account ; but they more 
often stand on the safer ground of carrying out or in- 
iluencing the speculations of others, wdth advantage 
to themselves in any event Brokcrl5 and jobbers, 
“bulls and bears,” company- promoters aiul under- 
writers, money-lenders and iinancial agents, although 
more or Ic^s engaged in legitimate occupations (not 
alwmys, however, legitimately nupued), are simply 
part of the machinery of Capital! ^ OUt- 

come of fclie system to which jg 

and the loss of wealtli which is ^ their in-' 

fluence, and a large porhon of the edg^ ^hey entail" upon 
the community, is pure industrial 

No doubt, under the most perfect production 

which men could devise, some loss ot would 

be inevitable. Many necessaries are of' _ 


perishable 
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character ; and a t\Aient^ minutes' thunderstorm, for 
example, may uf)set the yiobt sage calculations. But 
the bulk of the losj which now takes jjace could be^ 
preveni^d. Once make social gain instead of private 
profit the object of production, and the risk would 
immediately be minimised ; for the inducement to em- 
bark in hazaudous enterprises and to satisfy varying 
capricious demands, and the motives for speculation 
and fraud would straiglitway disappear. The mini- 
mum requisites of liealthy existence arc to a large ejc- 
tent of the same cliaVactcr in all cases; and tlie*de- 
inAnd for necessaries ooulTrtlicrefoie bo foreseen with^ 
tolerable accuracy ; but the commercial barometer of 
to-day can seldom do more than feebly prognosticate 
the variation in those fanciful rfuiuiremcnts which the 
private capitalist endeavours fofteii so unsuccessfully) 
to turn to his advantage. oAnd with regard to the 
Vmy of financiers of all>' types, substantially their 
iccupatior^ would be gone ; and they would be set free 
to join th# ranks of useful producers. 

Hence our iiltimate remedy must consist in the 
abolition of the system of Capitalism ; and we 
shall be gradually journeying towauls this goal by the 
inauguration \)f those*political and industrial reforms 
already re/ened to,^ and \>y others to be hereafter 

emimerited.^ * ' 

• 

The Extermination of Shams and Adulteration. 

' It is to^this remedy also that we must look for the 
prevention of another form of waste incident to our 
system of production. 

* * Page 66 et nq. 


® Pnge 105 it teq. 
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Since capitalists will SmbaA: enterprise that 

promises to pay them, quite irrespective of its being 
adapted to satisfy the real wants jf the community, 
they produce, not only evcrj^form of luxury, but also, 
as has been indicated, articles which are practically 
useless for any purpose, and some of which are posi- 
tively (loletei’ious — articles which none vy'ould know- 
ingly buy or consume. There is no demand for these 
Jiings — tlie demand is for something else — but the 
U!\scru[)ulous respond to this latter demand by a 
supj^ly of spurious commodities, and thus make 
greater profits for thcmselv?js. • ^ • 

'^Idic tale of the razors made, not to cut, but to sell, 
embodies a profound truth. There are any number 
of wares tliat have eitlicr no utility whatever, or the 
utility of which is only fractional, but for which by 
sedulous pufiing and chicanery purchasers are neverthe- 
less found. “ Patent Medicines*’ afford an almost un- 
limited field for fraud of this character; for everyone 
is liable to illness, and is inclined to try any^iing that 
promises relief. Similarly we have ^lie adulteration 
of useful articles in order to enchance profits ; and 
here the process is often attemVd with more disastrous 
results, for not only does w.fste •take^[)lace, but tEtere 
is a positive injury to healtli. Th^ man wIk) does neft 
hesitatjjjo imj)()se worthUss or infe^dof goods ifpon tke 
public is not over scrijfpulous as to the method em- 
ployed : if it is necessary to knock you down in order 
to pick your pocket, well — down you must go. 

And the waste, as wo also indicated, does'‘^ot stop 
here. In order to dispose of his spurious goods, the 
manufactuier or seller has not merely to cultivate 

• m. 


EXTERMlNATlOlfQF COMMERCIAL FRAUD, 
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" lying as a fine art,” but has fo insure that his artistic 
mendacity shalt reach tjie purchasing public. Hence 
vast sums are expanded in adveitiscinents and othe^ 
forms ^of puffing. Laboiir has to bo employed, not* 
simply in the manufacture of the wares, but in obtain- 
ing for them notoriety ; ^ and in thij way the prime 
cost is oftem enhanced tenfold. And with some new 
joint-stock enterprises ‘‘blackmail,” as it is termed, is 
levied, and enormous sums are paid in order to prevent 
adverse (and ^ often justly adverse) criticism. All this 
labour is devoted im the main to inducing us to 'buy 
^things we should be letter’ without, and things which 
we certainly should not buy but for the deceit practised 
upon us. It is really criminal waste. 

Yet it is a significant fact that the imposition, unless 
exceptionally flagrant, is ]>iactically winked at. So 
accustomed are we to disluMiesty in business trans- 
actions that we have really a se])arate commercial 
code of morality, under which candour would almost 
be regarded as a vice. Men who would scorn to 
deceive in private life unhesitatingly misiepresont the 
quality of their merchandise ; and although they 
woulanot think ojr>*^oaling '' a sovereign, they have 
no scruple in ^obl/ing\i customer of a shilling, 
“Tricks of^the trade ” aie ^ken as a matter of course : 
with thfe seller l:av^at is the maxim ; ^d the 

buyer, on discovering the imposition, generally calls 
himself a fool. 

When rf system reaches this condition, the only cure 

\ This blass of waste also takes place in pushing the sale of 
articles which in themselves ar^ upobjectionable. 
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is eradication. There i^ but toe ];ernedy for wa^pte so 
flagrant — one which* will continually* confront us — 
namely the at)olition of production for Private 
•Profit. Men ivill make raz(jrs to sell and not to cut ; 
they will mix useless or deleterious compounds and 
boldly advertise^ them as panaceas, so long as it pays 
them to do so. Adulteration Acts and ocpasional pro- 
secutions in the grosser cases of deceit to some extent 
act as a check on the evil; but they also tendTo develop 
ad^ditional astuteness in dishonesty. It is only by 
withdrawing the premium placetl on fraud that we 
CSlu hope to prevent the firforuious loss ^nd injury 
which, in this one direction alone, profit-mongering 
entails upon the country. 


The Terviination 


of Conflict between Capital and 
Dabour, 


There is still, as was briefly pointed out, another 
manifestation of the evil, as seen in the pjocess of 
production. ^ 

Capital and Labour have been compared to the 
blades of scissors — each of wlwA ^^practically useless 
without the other. The siii/le holds good to a certain 
extent ; but like most sin;i^les it will not allow of t(to 
rigid q^n .application. the^typlcarscissorsfliave an 

individual owner, who/s desirous of cutting the^ cloth 
to the best advantage ; whereas each of the two blades 
of our symbolic scissors has generally a separate ^ 
owner, who is anxious to ‘cut the cloth to advan- 


the result of the conflicting interests bejiig that 
a zigzag course is often pursued, and much of the cloth* 


tage 
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is'wasted. Afid there (^mes*a time, sofn^ieibor kS€^,^ ^ 
when* the capitalist or the 

frequently the latter — finding th%lj,iiSf. the 

cloth is not so grSat as he thinks it should be, ab-\ 
solutely declines to give the use of his blade without 
a readjustment. The scissors remain idle, the cloth is 
uncut, and waste of a graver character is the result. 

“Strikes^'* are to% often the only method by which 
labour can. hope to check the avarice of capital ; and 
they sometimes lead to retaliation in the form of 
lock-outs.” • Strikes do not always succeed : they 
i.\ay in some instances b(> very unwise ; and in others^ 
they may even be reprehensible. But wliether or not 
they succeed, or are unwise, or are reprehensible, they 
always mean, not merely loss to the capitalist and 
privation to the labourer, but waste to the community 
at large. Industry is disorganised, production is 
diminished, and cost increa^ ed. 

‘‘But these inconveniences,” says Mr. Gladstone, 

“ may be, snd to a vast extent have been, the price 
paid for tr?e avoidance of a greater evil, such as is de- 
priving the labourer of his just hire.”^ Quite true — 
but wliat a sad truth ^ WJiy did it not suggest to the 
venerable and qcuce statesman soniv. more practical 
reflection than to “ bid tlu labourers God-speed, and 
, heartily, tcT wish that by dieir high standard of 
conduct, their wise thofte of leading, and their equal 
and liberal respect for the lights of all men, o;r rather 
all humdn beings, they may be enabled progressively 
to consohdate the position they have gained, and, so 

' e 

^ . 3 ^Eights and Besponsihilitm of Labour. Lloyd’s News, 

^ -tth May, 1890. 
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far as justice may recohimeilil, to^improve it ? Why 
did it not suggest to him to inquire vdiether the price 
, must be paid — whether the evil cannot be Sivoided 
• without, what he mildly caljs, “ these inconveniences ” ? 

c 

The conflict is a species of civil war; but — and here 
once more is the important point—it is inherent in our 
system of production. Capital hnd labour ought to 
work harmoniously together; their true interests are 
identical; but they will never work with uninter- 
rupted harmony, their immediate interests will never 
’ he regarded as identical,**’ sq long as bapital k a 
monopoly, and private profit the object of production. 
No reform, short of the abolition of the system, can 
prevent this great waste. Schemes of co-operative 
industry and profit-sharing, to the extent to which 
they succeed, may diminish but cannot exterminate 
it.^ They are beneficial to some; but what we require 
is that all the workers shall be capitalists. Monopoly 
must be extended until it shall cease to b^e monopoly 
by taking in the entire industrial arfuy. - 

Once again, then, we arrive at our now familiar 
remedy; a many-sided one, of-'^hich the fe6:ture to 
which we must here give j^omineneCLis the Collective 
ownership of Oapital—the method of accomplishing 
which will be hereafter^dealt with.^^ 

I 

The Avoidance of Waste in Distribution. 

But commodities have not only to be* produced; 
they must be transferred from the manutaeturer to 

^ Co-operation is more fulljr considered at p. 147. ^ See p. 
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the ctnsumer ; and»waste, we have seen, attends this 
procesg also. * ■ 

Distribution, it»is perhaps unnecessary to say, is, 
Sijircely less important tllan production, and in many 
cases its cost is as great, in some even greater. Coal 
at the pit’s mouth will not warm us; •some machinery 
is required whereby it can be made available for tlie, 
domestic fii’e. And obviously there if sometimes an 
economy of labour in conveying commodities through 
intermediate channels. Tlie pit-owner could scarcely 
satisfactorily discharge t|ie function of delivering the 
coal in separate tons fo individual households; far les^- 
in the small (juantitics in which many are un- 
fortunately compelled to buy it. Much of the labour 
employed in distiibution is, and under any circum- 
stances would be, valuable and even essential. 

On the other hand, it is a notorious fact that we 
have too many middlemen. Even raw material will 
often pas| tlnough sevcial hands before it is manu- 
factured ;'and the process is repeated with the fini.shcd 
commodity. Each intermediary has to be remunerated 
for hi§ labour, or in other words maintained ; and the 
cost of course fads upon the consumer — and with 
especial severity upon the poor. The well-to-do 
classes who can^ purchase 'dieir commodities in sub- 
stantial ’quantities «f the largo linns, buy at* much 
lowet prices than can the wife of the dock labourer 
who lays out her few shillings with the little shop- 
* keeper in obtaining driblets of the necessaries of life.^ 
« 

Waste in distribution, therefore, can in part only be 
This is an fllustration of p^vsrty being a cause of povcily. 
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preventi.d by tlic reniovarof poverty itself The 
pin chaser of Imlf an ounce, of tea must necessarily 
J)uy in a (l(‘i<Lrer market tlian t],ic purchaser of a 
pound ; and tlie co4 of the additional conduit-pipes is 
una\(ji(kihle I'ut tli(‘ ovil is al'-o in part traceable to 
oilxu caus(‘s. iliiition, like production, has the 

vice of ( apitalism, that is to say, the coiitiolhng 
principl(‘ is not th(‘ ^a)()d of the community but private 
|»io(it lleiu’C we have spi'culation, rashness, deceit, 
fi.aud, laboui' cnidliets, and all the oilier foims of 
industrial \»ast(‘ attendini^ on the one process as on the 
oitlnu’ (\)mbinations art‘ ellechsl to buy up goods, so 
that piiei's may l»e iidlated and |)rolits enhanced. In 
some instanc(‘s — as foi example in the case of agricul- 
tural produce — oving to the monopolies of markets, 
the middleiiK'n occupy a far superior position to that 
eithi'r of th(‘ piodiKsu’ or of the retailer; whilst in 
otluu' iiista’ncis goods are bought and sold without 
e\(‘r bmiig mmui, the didivery being direct from the 
oiiginal ymalor to tlu‘ ultimate purchaser, alMiough the 
tiaiisaction (w ith its eontingi'ut profit or ‘‘ commission”) 
is can led through by means ot one or moie agent or 
agents 

Of hi((‘ y(‘ars then' has undoubtedly been a growing 
tendency to make dntiibution more direct, and Co- 
operat'on has aKo bei'ii introduced with benericial but 
necessarily limited results Jhit that portion of tliis 
class of wa^te vhieh i^ due to the capitalistic system 
can only be prevented by the Socialising of Distri- 
bution ^ When private piolit is no longer the con- 
tiolling power, it will ho to the interest of all to make 
^ Se^ p. 103, 
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th^r^^nsfer of comuioditV's to* the consumer throii^li 
the most direct channel possible. 


T/^e Desuetude of ijnwy Pi of cssi anal Services. 


Tliere is yet, as we saw, one othei; class of indus- 
trial waste, namely Uiat re|ti’(‘senteil by the labour ol’ 
many of the pi\)f(‘ssu)nal clashes The fault is not 
theirs: under existinij conditions tlK‘y render un- 
doubted servi,ces , and it is only when we see that 
these conditions could b(‘ altiuvd with advantaL,^^ to 
the coiiiniunity that* we *ieahse the nature of tho 
waste. 

Some labour of this chai actor would, however, 
always 1)0 reijuisite. Wv shall n(‘\(‘r, for instance', so 
far as we can lou‘s(‘c, be abf‘ to dis|)(*iise with th(‘ aid 
of those who deV(it(‘ themsehe^ tn the nobh* wa)rk ol' 
alleviatini; physical pain and assistiiii^^ in tlui ri'stora- 
tion to lusilth. but the professional classi's are to a 
JarL,m exte^ the out(‘oiiie of that aitiluial condition ol 
society wdiich ;,nv(‘s iimj to so niueli waste 

We^ieferred in paiticulai in l.nv} ei s, valuers, and 
auctivjiieers An heM*<litaiy })lut<)eiaey and a mono- 
polistic system have called into existence a multitude 
of hws f^r the “protection of ])rop(‘ity,” )ind an 
elAborafe machinery foj^ eiiectin^^ it^ ( \chan;((‘ And 
these laws can practically (>nly be intei])ieted and 
enforced, and this machineiy set in motion, l)y means 
of specialists, wlio recpiire a more* oi les-. expensive 
education, and are accordin<;ly able to command a 
high renumeration. 

' Make the tour of our Courts of Ju.stice, as they are 
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called, spending a few minutes iUr each, and yqix 'will 
find that “ property ” is the burden of at least nine 
out of ten of the cases that are being tried. In one 
' the question will be a disputed account or a breach of 
contract; in another the infringement of a trade- 
mark or the validity of a patent ; in a third the 
defects of a bill of sale or some flaw in the title to 
land Hei’e it takes the form of an action for tres- 
pass or ilb^al distiaint; there for breach of warranty 
or fraud by dii’cctors Now it is the construction of a 
wilhor the administration of a deceased's estate, now 
the bankruptcy dt a trader 'k)r , the winding up of a 
company. The aspects are varied, but the subject is 
the same. 

Or, leaving the sacred precincts of the law/^ stroll 
into the city auction mart, or make the acquaintance 
of some firm of appraisers Again will you be con- 
fronted with “ piojierty.’^ Large estates are changing 
liands ; mortgage securities are being brought to the 
hammer, executors aie realising assets Q^you may 
learn how fixtures are valued in th^ usual way ’’ — 
namely, by two skilled partisans with an ultimate 
referee — that reversionary interests have to te ap- 
jiraised, and valuations for probate aro'-required And 
so oa 

< 

f r 

Professional services of this character are rendered ne- 
cessary, not hy the existence of property — if they were, 
they would not be waste — hut mainly by the mode of < 
acquisition of property. It is because individuals have 
the control of wealth due not to their own exertions 
but to the labours of their fellows, that this elaborate 
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ra^ipery has been calfecT into being. Under an ■ 
altered condition of industrial society, such as we 
shall fiereafter refer to,^ whereby no one should be 
able to appropriate the^fruits of another’s toil, we* 
should be able to disband a considerable part of these 
large armies, and leave those who would otherwise 
have enlisteii in them free to devote* their talents to 
the production of ‘social utilities. At present the* 
legalised exploitation of labour necessitates an enor- 
mous expenditure to maintain and regulate the 
anomalies to which it gives rise ; and this is waste. ' 

« • 

The Prevention and Repression of Crime. 

The ] ist class of waste to which reference was made 
was regarded as more especially national in its 
character. 

And the expense wliich Crime entails upon the 
community was the first instance cited — this exjiense 
being, not only tlie maintenance of the criminal (in 
*any case whilut he is kc})t in restraint, and in many 
cases — as where be lives by depredation on the com- 
munity — during tlie whole or greater part of his life), 
^but also the nmintenance of a large body of men en- 
gaged in the Avork of punishment and protection. 

^ Crime *may be broadly divided into two classes : 
offences against tSe ifcrson and offences against pro^ 
perty. The latter largely predominates, and, in fact, 
to it the former is often only incidental. The vast 
majority of criminal acts proceed directly or in- 
direclily from a desire to obtain or keep possession 
^ Page 100 et seq. 
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of Wij.'iltli Ari(l tor llii*? society rcsporAsloier 

We positively [)lac(‘ ;i pn'iiiium on (lishoiicsty by the 
niea;^n(i n'ward.vvc nlTcr to honest tojl : we le^^alise tlie 
t-fi])pr'tpi*iation of tlx* pitxluei lal>oui*, and allu^w men 
to load rile lives of luvury. And then we are filled 
with virUious iiidi;^niation when .some unfortunate 
pairili, at ;^neat peisonal tiuuhle and la^k, contrives 
'do filch a pill so oi [)o^^lhly .ihstiU' t a few tuiiiips We 
doom imai to suMi w i(dch(‘(l (‘xistenees that the marvel 
is so coiiipaMtiV' ly low should diveio(‘ fjom the path 
of lectilude , ,in I wo piovidi* an efh'Ctual recruiting 
. gioiiiid for crime by poiinitting th.e }oung to be 
biought up amidst th<‘ mo^t \ icious sui louiulings. 

If v\t‘ ai< K'.illy aiiMoiiN to abolish the (‘vil, wo shall 
procood to i(‘mo\(‘ tho.(‘ potent c<iuses The only 
itmiody of any gnsit and i)eiman“nt value is the 
equitable remuneration of Labour Once l)ring 

about siu’li a condition of society .is that iweiyoiie 
shall h.ive an ()[)[)oitunity to cnL;age in honest w'ork , 
whilst 

--“That which the woikci wiiimSh ^h.ill thin he hia indeed, 

Xoi .sli.illhilt 1)0 leaped f<»i n.»tiiin^' hv hiiathit sowed no».ed;” 

and moM' will be done in a single generation to 
dimmish I'rime tlian tho whole army of judges and 
bench of bishops will aeeoinjdisli in an eternitj" unde..’ 
the existing svstem. Withdraw the legal sanction 
which is given to some to lead paiasuic lives, and thu( 
the majority of the ttuiiptatioiis to wdiich others are ^ 
exposed will disap[»ear, and in time the conditions 
under which the young aie leared will be incidentally 
altered, and the evil thus arrested at its source 
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are not vindicatiir^ tlieViiininnl , uUIiouljIi oiir 
can understand the voneratioii ('nt(Mtaiii('d for tlie 


highway 

to the pool — assuming^ tAu'in to h(‘ c-onccdly cuhIiIihI 
with the latter virtue But it is essiaitial to realise 
that the criminal is not th(‘ only, (y* in souk' easis 
even the wwist, oil’endei , (hat, s()cit‘tv at laigt* also 
stands airaigned sei'k a iiioie (‘xti'inh'd la'loniia- 

tion than that \\hi(*h t.ikrs C'>i;nisan( (‘ oiih oi tlu* 
conventional jaw-hr(‘ak(‘i^ A widto nii'aning iiiiist Ju* 
fdven to crime, it must (‘inhiacr all acts w Inch ari' ftnti- 

O ^ ^ 

social, hy whomso(‘V(‘i*^*onmiitt(‘il Wo \\ ant no sc.ipo*, 
goats, and, hy aholishini; all <'\(mi'-o for w i ong-doiiig, 
must fix direct < (‘'^pniisihility upon tlio w i oiig-dooi* 

And having thoioh) hiigoly diininishod eiini(‘, 
where it still occuis, our aim will ho not to punish 
but to cure ciimmal w ill tinm 1 m‘ log.iididas 

the victim of a moial disoas(‘, and whiUt wo sh id 
take inoasuros to provont liini (tuiig niischii-f, W(‘ sliall 
not lost orJUls Vicos (»l l»loo(l loVUlgo l.y n SVstoHM/f 
oigani^ed hrutality (hinitv has lail<Ml m tho ])ast, 
it fails toalay, and it w ill al wa} >> lail Our oiinunal 
code Tias h(*(‘n a di'^i^ono to a ])iofoss(dly eivih><‘d 
i^ation. The |no]ioiti<d (las^lias (-ii n tod Diacoiuaii 
laws to py)ti‘ct projM rtv , and t()-da\ it olten mOos 
oiit*grc?iter jainnlu^ioyt lor a i'<tt \ tlioh than for a 
bodily assault Soouh* m tie fo‘< dom liom tonijita- 
tion to which its victims ani < xpo^sl, it leads moral 
homilies and passes vindictive s« ntences, in compla- 
cent ignorance of its own siii' In the method of the 
repression, not less than in the method of the preven- 
tion, of crime reforms are uig<*ntly needed 
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The Rcslrutwn of M^itary Expenditure. 


Ono otiior j)r()fiiinent instance ^)f national* waste 
, uMs ivfVnvd to namely, tlia^diie to war and the war- 
like spii'it. 

liloated ;ii manients and liinm l)attali(ms indicate a 

f 

vest amount n| mis.ipplied lahoin* Soiiic defensive 

and |)i’e(Miiii()i)a!’v iikmsuks must of eoiuse be taken; 

and iiidil iidi'i nal ional moivilitv itMchc.s a hie’her 

* 

.stand. lid V(‘ (annoi e\actly alliad to biat our swords 
into, ])l()ni;li>,liaie^ and oiir spears into ])runing-hoo\s. 
Ihit tlimi' is no leasonabti? dgiibt tliat we unduly 
tostm ilie mililaiy spiiit, and that this .spirit leads to 
aet^ ol a'ji^iessioii which mu>t I'o #eondemncd by 
eeonoiiiKs not les^ than l>y molality The ])rivat| 
s'Tlit r has 1)0 \ OK (' in the maiti 1 ^ l^it ]ns eommandi^ 
pints lor i^loiy, <ind does not i;i\e the most peaceful 
eiiiinsel , \\ |)ils( iiMiiy ei\ ilnins h.i\i‘ th(‘ hist for teiri- 
toiial a'»L;iandiM'ni(‘nt, and“laiti^h plnek”more or 
less thious a ^lanimir o\('r all TIk' eapd'^Vst again, 
anxious (\iisn>(l(‘ notwithstanding) fo make money 
lutH'd ns last as possible, h.is no hesitation in liolster- 
ing u[) \ KMoUs loi i‘ign go\ 1 1 nnumt'' , tln‘ tinaiic i^i sees 
in till' m gotiatioii of loans an opportuipty to obtain a 
shaieol the plundt'r and thmi when loss is thicat- 
eiied or su gained, wi'aie told that “Biitisli interest^” 
are at stake, and milit<ii} expeditions, often leading 
to costly anm'xation, aie the result. Here, again, the 
capitalist su's his oppoitunity, tiade is brisk for 
the time hmng, new' markets are opened out ; and for 
tliesi' leasoiis there aic even found men sufl\ciently 
brutal to aiKucate a ‘‘good w'ar” 
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Ai the effect of yiese^ombfned iniluences, we have 

since the Crimtan blunder (which cost us £70,000,000, 
£3 +,o5o, 000 of tins being added to q;ir inonuniental 
National Debt) indulj^ejJ in a series 0 !’“ little wars,\ 
most of wliich weie entirely uncalled for, and have 
thereby enormously added to our bunions , and al- 
though at times there is a lull, the process ^oes on 
with more or le^s nitermission. * 

And the waste inereastsl bv iiV*llicienc\' l^x- 
travaganee and jobbery cliaracttoise our niilitary 
expenditure to .'^ucli an extent that oiii eoni]):iiaUv(‘ly 
small and less eOecUvel^^ orgfinis(.‘d Ibiers iiuolve ji- 
burden on the tax-payeiN iieaily a> gr<'at as thal 
borne by sonKVjf tin* p()W(‘rr\d eontuuMital nations ior 
much larger and more j)(ufeell\ Mjuip|)(‘d .iiniu's If 
this meant that we ))aid nmn* i(‘oani to the eomfoils of 
the rank and tile, and recognnisl that those who light 
our battles des(‘rve at least ,i liberal re(*()mpens(‘, little 
would have t( he said on this jioint lint, as usual, 

^ those wl^^ enduie tin* gieatest haidshij)s rec(‘i\ e thi' 
least reward ^ Upon tie* favound bav ai(‘ b(‘stowed 
salaries, pensions^ and allowane* totally di>proj)or- 
tionate to the sen ices Ihe-y reielei and foi hnmhie 
Tommy Atl\ins ” a few p< nee a daj must .suillce. 

^ Witti regaid’to the remedies b.j the evil, one of the 
means df holding n7e*military spint in (heck will Ijc 
found in the adoption of those Electoral Reforms* 
already referred b; The Government must be made 
more ditectly responsible to the peojilc, so that those 
upon whom the burden falls may have an effectual 
^ See p. 50. 
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A^J^FOA‘Af OF MI/.lTAR Y ADMINISTRATION, 


voice ill its Cl cation 


'>^"Tlouljt tlicrc have ^^1 


popular wais; and if tlic hulk of the coininunity 
choo>(i to iiiduj;(c in tins costly })a^tini«.‘, they cannot 
f^o’uiiihlc at lia\mi( to jiay [iiper. ihit at present 
lai^e; nuiiihcrs have a legitimate grievance ; and hence 
hy aiiothei ioad,^A<lu!t Sudi.ii^e is the destination at 
which vve an ive. And we say “ Adult/' and not “Man- 
‘hood” Sulh.i'4(‘ ; for w'hilst women are eijually in- 
tcK'sted with men in all ([uest ions ailectini( their lives 
as ciii/eiis, the\ luue a piruliai and melancholy claim 
to li/‘ coiisideied in (onm'ctioii with wai'fare. The 
oh.isily hatti(‘-lieM me.iin ^i\ireiini( enoue^h for the 
men, hut it means ]>iolone(‘d untold ani^iush for the ; 
W'ommi it tliiow’s hea\y hiirdmis npoii the male/ 
W’oikeis, hut it also dooms emaciated w'i\t‘s to listmij 
to tin' pitialile wailiiie of their |)iiini^ olfsprine* 
we wish to hiiiie the mo 4 potent nstiainiiio inlluemo 
to hear uptai this national w.ist<‘, wi' must give to 
e\eiy man and woman a \oie<‘ in the ( lovm’nment 
And thi‘ Reform of military organisation and , 

administration is also uspusite It uie sineeuies’ 
e\tia\aeanee and iiu'liiciency ot the “ services ” are to 
hi' aholislied, tlu'y must he no longer happy hunting- 
grounds for a favoiiicd section of sooiety, but the' 
highest otlices must lu' open to all ; and nterit, and 
merit only, must he the ({ualihcation for promotion 
And estimates must Ite so fiamed as to fully disclose 
and not conceal the facts ; and a resolute endeavour 
made to put down jobbery in all its many forms. Of 
couise, undei existing conditions, there is littlacl^ance 
of any of those improvements being effected ; and wx 
have once again to lely upon bioadening the basis of 
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REMEDY FOR CAPITALIETIO JYARS.^ 

Go’^rnrnent and makiif^ •more tliorou^dily repre- 
sentative. • 

Anti to the Collective organisatiQn of industry, 

to wliich we have so coiist.intly to refer, W(‘ uuist als<^ 
partly look for tlie prev(‘ntiou of those uncalled-for 
acts of aggression which, without counting tlie sacriliee 
of human h/e, entail such waste upon the community. 

If so many wars afe diiectly or indirectly traceable to 
Capitalism and financial maiKi'in iifig, w'e can only 
avoid their repetition hy sti iking at th(‘ root of the e\ il. 
So long as production iscaiiK'd on for private prollt, 
with the result that iduc(‘ of (‘\ploit(‘d lahoin* • 

is constantlys(‘eking now' li(dd> for gr(‘at(a exploitation*, 
so long shall \\;e s(‘e th(‘ w'ar spirit ra,nipant, and lu‘ in 
constant dang(‘r of einluoilinonts w’ltli ))etty ami em- 
barrassed Stales , and so long shall wa‘ he conironteil 
with the anomaly of nation«il wasdih being n^ckh ■ssly 
scjuandcied in order to ])iotect jiiivate ])roj)eity. lint 
when th(‘ object of plod iiction is to satisfy the w’ants . 
of the cojinnuniiy, and not the avaiici* of a section, w'o 
shall be less ifeeti on ])nieha-ing maik( ts at a ruinous 
expenditure, and of phuing into tlu^ haii'ls of foreign 
despfits, and far more incline<l to Count the cost of 
auihtaiy expeditions. 

^ At the same lim e it must be confessed that war is a • 
matter wliich no single nation can entirely control. 
Unjustifiable attacks an*, sometiim^s made, and must 
be resisted if national lifi^ is to l>e picscrvcd. Hence, 
though fJur first duty is to put a check on our owm 
warlilce spirit, and aim at eradicating tlie causes to 

what it is due, we must not overlook the fact that a 

• * 
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INTERN ATidNAL CONFERENCES, 


\ 

strong State can by judiciou^cgoUations with foiieign 
poweis do something to promote the •cause of peace. 
Jnter national conferences on qucstiojis of disarmament, 
f arl)itration wliere practicably in the case of disputes, 
and other steps of this character, are all in the right 
direction; thougji it is not probable they will be pro- 
^duetiv(‘ of the gfeat r(‘sults some anticipate. More 
will prohalily he nchiev(‘(l by the general promotion 
of thosii political and industrial ndbrnis which wc have 
seen aie calculated to exercise so heneliciaj an influence 
in our own case ; and a Labour Conference is a more 
hoptd'ul sign than is a Peaci^ Conference itself. Capi- 
talistic rivalry amongst nations, (each anxious to secure 
tile best markids, for the pur|)os(‘, not of promoting 
tho w<*Ifar(‘ of thcii workers, lait of enlianeing the 
gams of thiur monopolists, is a powerful factor in tlio 
pionudion of national antiiiath}', and the “ trade- 
follow s-tliedlag ” policy has much to answer for. 

c 

TKK MIAN’S OK ESTAIIUSIIIN’U EQUITAHLE 1)IS\ KIBUTION.. 

The reader will piobahly by this time have realised 
how numerous and divausitied aie the manifestations 
oftlieeviN to wliieh poverty is due ’Yet the most 
impiU’taiit features of the solution of our prqblcm have 
still to be considered For vv'o saw that it is the gross 
ineiiuality m the distribution of the national produce 
which is the most potent ciusc of poverty; and that 
to this, in fact, must indiiectly be traced part of the ® 
production of luxuiics at the expense of necessaries, 
and much wasteful consumption. The culminating 
stage of our investigation is now, therefore, reached. 
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Equality not Neicsnvy. 

One disclaimer at the outset The removal of 

g 0 ^ 

loverty does not recjuire that there sliould he uii ah- 
jolutc equality in tlie distrihution of wealth. If it did 
^ve might in^leed despau, for tlu' taslv would he w'ell- 
aigh impobhible We could not, evc'ii by periodical* 
distribution, do more than <aj)proxim.tte to e<|uality; 
and within tw'enty-foiir houis our woik wanild he un- 
done, for some w'uuld aheady have largely di.ssipaC(‘d 
their share. 

This latter fact is one uj)on wdncli the upholders ot 
the present system gloiy in dilating, and in which 
they Hatter tLiems(dves tlay have a eompl(‘i(‘ justilica- 
tion of the monopolies tluy (‘iijoy. INaaodieal redis* 
tiibution seems to be a fixed id(‘a with tlaun , ami 
they like to regard all schem(‘s of collectivism simjily 
as a means of compelling the Mrtuous and indiistiioiis 

to share ■<l'ith the nlle and vicious And in their liaste 

« * ** <1 

to triumph ^wei their opponents, they overlook the 
fact that they really ])ronounee tludr owm cond(*mna- 
tion.* For the fatal objection wdiicli they discover, 
ivhilst it has ij,o application to the leforms tiny op- 
pose, does apply to the existing order of things All 
produce comes from labmir , and to-day tlie. irmidinate 
inequality in the instribution of w^ealth arises fnmi 
the fact that one class of men, and that the most 
virtuous and •industrious, as well as tin* largest, 
compell^ to share with another class, which embraces 
many of the idle and vicious. 

, It does not, therefore, he in the moutlis of the 
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monopolists to* prate iminot-ality of^qual 

distribution. But it must be admitted at the same 
time that a ceitain amount of immorality miujlit, and 
•probably wouM, attend the ))rocc.^s , and that would 
be a poor reform which sholild be open to tlfe same 
ethical ol)jections as apply to the state of things it is 
proposes! to n^tiusly. It is because this cause of 
poverty ariMs from a vicious comfction of society tliat 
we ani jiistili(¥l in cond(‘mning it, and clearly we 
must avoid a n'lnoily wliich siiould be open to the 
crUuusm that it paitook of the same vicC. 

hqiti table Distyibutioi 

What is (‘sscniial is, not that W(\altli sliould be 
iMjiially (livuliMh but meirly that theio sliouhl be such 
a (listi ildition as shall srcuie to each a suflicient 
sup|)ly of “ iiecc‘ssan(\s ” 11 we can lri;itiiiiat(‘ly biiiig 

about even a ^nsiter approach to e<[Uahty than this, so 
much the iM'tter, but it is not re([Ui'-it(‘ thatwx' should 
do so ill oidiM to banish povmty Ab • lute eijuality 
Is not re((Uisite to hap{)in(‘ss, but the lemoval of the 
present gro^s uunpialitv i'^ , foi whilst a supeilliivity of 
we<iUh IS attended vvitli little solid pleasuie, an in- 
sulliciency of wiailth doi's result in intense misery, and 
no oiu‘ can enjoy life unless his mateiial w^ants, are 
provided for ' ' 

And to induce sucli a distribution of wealth as is 
called for, two things are re»(uislte first, every capable 
adult must work ; and secomlly, each must be in- 
sured the results of his work. If all the members 
of the community (save of coui'so the young, the aged, 
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and4he infirm Ix^’c thffr fa"r share of the industrial 
burden, and each one received the fair recompense, 
there ^ould bo litUo fear of poverty, and none at all^ 
if the other remedies to A\Juch reference lias heeti made*, 
were also adopted. 

Of course wo do not mean tliat there sliould bo 

( 

secured to each an absolutely exact equivalent to tho^ 
utilities he produces. For in the lirst place tho 
nilaintenance of tlio'-o unable to work would of neces- 
^ty fall upon tlic workers ; and in the seeontl pltjco 
Ihe ^S’aluo in Ubc” of conmiodities as distini^oiishcd 
Ifrbm their mere cost of j)roduciion would afloct tlio 
/ ratio of their cxchauL;!^ Wtj can only thendore ap- 
f proximate — but that veiy closely — to the n^aliiation 
I of the principle, “ To eacli tlie products of Ids 
labour^' ; 1 ut we can absolutely nunovt' tliat iu(‘(|uab 
ity of distribution whieli aiises from the j^nive in- 
fringement of this print iplf, ami which wc have .seen 
to bo the cliief cause of povt3ity 

* That wo*'lt?i.e t)U tho one hand an idle or send-idio 
class, and on the other a largt^. }K>dy of woikei’s wlio 
are v6ry far fivim obtaining a fair recoinj)ense, is, wc 
have found, (jne to the existence of monopolies^ — 
monopolies of the instruimmts of jiroduction. And 
monopoly in all its foims,'' says John Stuart Mill 
''is the taxation of 'the industrious for the sup[)ort o 
indolence, if not of plunder/’^ The receivers of Rent 
t whether of lafid or of capital, and to some extent evei 
of ability, annex a large portion of the produce o 

. * Page 22. * Pago 33. 

• ^Fri/ndfkB of Pditical Ecmiomy^ book iv. , chap, vii., «cc. 7. 

Q 
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THE CRY OF “ CONFISCATION.” 


'•Ui 


others' labour. One day's work in six is exq 
the ground-landlord for the pcrinis^un to 
•soil of what we sarcastically caU God’s free' 
•Rather more than another di.y’s work in six is ^xi 
by the interest-receiver for permission to useV 
capital wliich tlv3 labourers have produced. And^- 
I considerably more than another day’s \1^ork in sit 
exacted by an^ abler class for permission to obtA" 
those services which, owing laigely to superior oppol 
tunities,^ they ahjiie are able to render. , In all nearlj|*- 
fout days out of six are spent by the unskilledi" 
.hibourer in work for the liencfit simply of others;^' 
and the value of the pioduce of the remaining two 
days and a fi action is all that is left to himself as the 
reward of his industry. 

This, theiefore, is the condition of things we have 
to alter. 


Of course the monopolists will cry “confiscation.” 
For it is part of the outcome of piii^’doge that itS 
possessors consider they liave a vested interest in its 
continuance. The man who has systematically lived 
on the labour of otheis imagines that he has a right 
to command that labour for all his life, and to be- 
queath to his children a similar right. Immorality 
produces immoiality, and in time actually comes to 
be looked upon ns morality by those who benefit 
from it. Hence the monopolists are ncrv'er so virtuous 
os when they ]>ieacli the sacredness of property and 
the sanctity of contract. “ Has not a man a right to his 


' See 123. 
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own*? Cannot he make what bargain he pleases ? 
positively regaining as his own the fruits of another’s 
toil, and claiming an ccjuity to bargain’that he should, 
reap u^ere he has not sif^vn. • 

We must not, however, be indignant with the ]ncn : 
the system has come down to theiii fiom their an- 
cestors ; tlnJy hav^ grown up under it ; the law* 
(largely, though, be it said, made by thyse of their own 
class) has sanctioned it, and tliey have always been 
taught to regaid it as just. And althougli during the 
•Jast half century some, rude sliocks have lieen'ad- 
Aninistered to them by li.scal reforms which it is dilii*-. 
^ cult to harmonise with the “saeredness of propel ty,” 
and by restrictive legislation whicli has ruthlessly 
brushed aside the “.sanctity of contract,”* the.se 
measures have mot with the most vigorous protests, 
and have been regarded even by their own suppoiters 
rather as removing alaises of the system than as an 
attack Olathe system itself The individual mono- 
.polists, tfleri;^pre, can scarcely be held morally re- 
sponsible for the existence of the evil , where they 
are t<j blame is in opposing any effort to remove it. 
This, however, largely proceeds fnmi ignorance — 
oftentimes W'illul, it must be admitted— and to Educa- 
the»efore, we must once more look. The 
wealthy classes doubt'ess display great erudition, but 
of Social Science and the ethics ot distribution they 
are woefully ignorant, and though their ignorance is 
* no doutt^blihs to them, we must do our best to dispel 
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THE NATURE OF RENT. 


Democratic Socialism* 

But tlic actual method of blinking about an eqiaaitable 
distiibutiou of the products of labour can only bA found 
in the re-organj^'ation of industrial society. 0 yrave 
^ evils re(iuire drastic remedies; and when* a systeV ^ is 
incurably bad it must give place to another. Mo\iiio- 
polies can only be leforined by being reformed out^'-of 
ex.istence. , y 

Ifont its(‘lf will always exist, call it by what narar * 

* .you will; for it is simply Ihe produce which labom 
commands under any given ciicumstances beyond that , 
which it can obtain when carried on Hinder the most . 
disadvantag(‘ous conditions, ddie man who works on ' 
the woist soil, wdth, say a spade, as his sole capital, 
and w ith the mininuim of ability, is on the “ margin of 
cultivation ” ; and all produce which is yielded to the 
eipial laboui of another in excess of that obtained by 
the first—whether due to more advantageous soib 
larger capital, or to greater ability — is'^^ent. And it 
is this Rent (save as to a portion of that duo to ability, 
to which we shall piesently refer which should be 
utilised for the common good. ^ 

With the disposal of the present hoard pf accumu- 
lated wealth, or its quid pro qno^:s\^ need not inteffeye. 
Although it has been acquired by the labour of others, 
its appropriation by certain individuals has been 
sanctioned by the law ; and W’hilst the law itself was * 
unjust, there would be some harshness in retrospective 
legislation. All we need aim at is, not to remedy past 
^ Pag© 1^1 d aej. 


THE SOC/ALfSIHG OP'^MOmPOl/ES, 
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fe, but to pre^vent ifs continuance by rendering 
ible the e^cploitation of labour in the future. In 
words, we need not divert to^ the State the 
jt value of the La//(f and Capital; wliat wo want , 

, ain is the future Rent and Interest. The exist- 
i wners of wealth may be left to consume that 
^ath ; but- they must eventually he (li‘i)iived of the 
/wer it now givcs\hom both of continuously annex-^ 
ntg the products of indu^tiy and of retaining intact 
( heir present store. If a man possess say £10,000, he 
-^iwould be allowed to draw upon the community in 
ponsuniable goods to ^hac extent, l)ut he would not be 
^allowed to exact, by viitue of his owmu’ship, some 
£400 or £500 per annum from lal)our, and still letain 
his £10,000, with power to});\ss it on to hisd(*scendaiits, 

80 as to enable them to make a like (‘xaction Kviuy 
£1 of produce he w'ouM leceive -unh‘s> a^ the result 
of his own labour— w'ould go in reduction of the 
£10,000: he must cat his own huge c.ike, and not be • 
jpermitteef Ijecause be or his aneostors succeeded in 
filching tln.s,lu continue to lileli a small eakc every year 
from others. If he be, the piol^lem of povcity will 
neve/bo solved otherwise than on paper, and injustice 
and immorality will continue. 

e» 

^ Andtow is the socialising of monopolies to be nc- • 
complished — how is leiit to bo diveited from the 
pockets of a few to the pockets of all ? 

The answer is — by the adoption of a complete 

system <if Collective production and distribution, 
gradoajUy brought about by the Taxation of the mono- 
polists. ^he land should be bought by degrees at a 
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SOCIAL fSED WDUSTKY. 


fair price, Init without ^coiTi^ensatioii for comi 
purchase, or for houses (save to the value of 
less cost of Removal) condemned as being', ^ 
‘flagrantly unsanatory conditjpn ; and industry 
be organised on socialistic principles. The nec£^^^^ 
purchase money and capital would be obtained iV^ve 
first instance by loans (thus affording additic? 
opportunities for investments in a form most cal^^" 
lated to benefit the community), the interest on whic^^ 
would 1)(‘ |)aid out of taxes levied on the incomes de 
rived from monopoly^ And as socialised industrjt'^ 
• extended, ])roduction for^ ^ private profit would^^ 
necessarily diminish, until ultimately it disappeared^g|. 
save in the case of those utilities which take the form ^ 
of servic(‘s ” of a |)ur(dy personal character (such as 
are ivndiued by a jdiysieian, for exam])le) and not ? 
depending on a monopoly of the instruments of pro- ^ 
(luction. This would lesuli in the gradual lowering 
of the rate of interest, for as the opportunities for the 
profitable employment of capital by priy.ate indivi-^ 
duals diminished, the leturn to it would Ulso diminish; 
and although higher interest might (as now) be 
ofl’eied by foieign Governments, save where the same 
reforms were in ])rogress, this would* simply mean 
increased lisk. Indeed, it is probable that in time 
individuals would be glad to regard the Govetnmeijt 

^ Of course, this would also diminish the value of the monopolies, 
and thus indirectly annex part of land and capiuil. But, owing 
to the operation necessarily being of a protracted chapeter, the 
monopolists would still, with the future rent and ihtereat they 
Would receive, obtain the full presetU value of tlieir land and 
capital. 
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colleci^^ batflvors iiponowlKMn theyMiaJ a drawing 
estabf ’ length, the loans would bo wiped 

restrj consumable goods, as they wero 

jj^^^ded. SimuRaneously the skill and ofliciency of* 
^Jrkers would be increased by giving to all ccjual * 
rtunitics of accpiiring knowl(‘dge. And payment 
Abour would be alfectcd by tokens?, not lU'cessarily 
/he form of m^cy (for the cost of obtaining tho» 
^cious metals would be larged)^ saved), but probably 
the form of paper eurreiuy, which would bo cx- 
/hanged agahir^t commodities, liaving regard to tlioir 
jgalue in use. 


, In this wa^ the community wouhl acquire the 
ownership of the land and capital , rent and in(er(‘st 
would cease to be a tax on labour, ability and skill 
would be more general, and the H'waid of labour 
therefore less disproportionate*, thr woikt'rs would 
receive the approximate* e<)Uival(‘nt of tie* products of 
their industry ; everyone would ha\e to work or pay 
•the penaftj^^f idleness , equitalile <listribution would 
be established, and the main cause of poverty would 
be eradicated. 

With individual consumption there would be no 
interference, unless it l>e considon^l an interference to 
pravide dveryone wdth the means of coUvSnmption. 
Many of the fanciful w^ants to which a supcHluity of 
wealth gives rise would, of course, disappear; and the 
production some articles would, therefore, bo 
diminished or abandoned ; but subject to this, cacli 
workfer would be able to obtain in exchange for his 
labour what commodities he desired (though he would 
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naturally demand, in the fifst inijtance, some 
more general forms of 
dined, could produce i 
need bo no restriction 
duction : a man miglm 
he could keep a baker’s shop if he pleased. 
would not please, because his own labour wx 
'thereby be less productive, and heVould be unablt\ 
exploit the labours of others According to 1^ 
inclination and taste, however, his leisure would, n(p 
doubt, be partly devoted to what may be callec|r 
• artistic production ; and thCHi would be no restraint|)| 
on freedom of exchange, gift, and bequest. Saving 
could also take place, for consumption need not pro- 
ceed pan passu with production ; it could in part | 
bo postponed ; and it might under certain circum- 
stances in part even be anticipated. Individual 
freedom in the choice of work would be greater than 
« now ; for at present the only freedom which large 
masses possess is to choose between one" form of 
drudgery and another. That class of Work which, 
though not calling for more than average skill, is, 
when prolonged, very detrimental to health, or is of a 
specially distasteful character, would be appraised so 
as to secure an exceptional mitigation of the hours of 
labour ; whilst it is also to be anticipated that, with, 
the progress of science, the volume of such work would 
bo considerably diminished. 

In short, Socialism is true Individualism ; and the ^ 
latter is impossible without the former. To-4ay what 
we call Individualism means the license of the few 
and the bondage of the many. Under industrial 


‘‘ necessaries ' ), and, if | . 
for his own use. Nayi ^ 
place^ on individualist!^^ 
not only make his own^ 



THE PRACTICAL PkOCRAMME. 


tos 
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collectivistn, we 8l\puld iiboli*?!! both tlieso evils, and 

establish in their place the liberty of all ; the only ^ 
restriction on that liberty being the one duo to th^ 
natural law of ni/ui sutejabore 


The Programme for To-Day, 


The foregoing i?, of coin sc, but a very brief anif 
necessarily imperfect outline of th(‘ ntetliod by which 
nlone equitable distribution can be brought about. 
For it does not come within (lie scope of the piusent 
|>««atise to enter into* tli?'*minutiie of a sclieme which • 
Ares a volume to itself, and ^\hicll has been ex- 
^stively tieated by many able wiitcis, whom the 
ftadcr desirous of pursuing the subject can readily 
Consult.^ Our only aim has Ikhmi to indicate, as 
) clearly as brevity permits tli(‘ main hsatures of that 
^ radical industrial nd’oim hy which the most potent 
cause (and to a large extent the le^'S potent causes) • 
of poveijy will be nmioved; and it is the earlier 
stages of the process that we are inoic es])ecially con- 


cerned to examine in detarl. 

F(A one fact is ai)paH‘nt — this radical reform can 
only be accoitiplishcd by d(*gices We cannot annex 
rent and interest and socialise our industries in a day. 
By* physical force the workers iniglit (always assum- 
ing they were not lirst bludgeoned or shot) succeed in 
pulling down ; but they would be (juitc unable at a 
» moment’s notice to build up ; and mere destruction 


^ SeSi for example, The QnhUemnee of Sod'*'’ y Dr. A. 
Bhaffle*(li(mdon ; Swan Bonnenachein & ); and 

Fabim Bmys m Soeialim (note^ atUe p. 18 ). 
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without recon^ruction# would simpl/ mean chaos. 
Some few daring spirits, keenly stung by the injustice 
of the present system, and lacking philosophicai train- 
ing, may be an5:ious to make the gftxnd coup ; but any 
•onewlio soberly studies the*])roblem in all ite bear- 
ings will readily see that the procedure must take 
the less lieroic form of a gradual transition from the 
,old order to the new ; a simultar^eous contraction of 
individual license and expansion of social freedom. 
The ultimati' g()al is, we have seen, tlic revolution of 
our industrial organisation; so as tc* perfect that 
levoTution to socialised production which machinery 
* jniaugurat(MP (only to be accom])anied by a rapid 
growth ot monopoly and of individualised exchange), 
and bring about complete socialised distribution — but 
it must be accomplished by evolutionary methods. 

Hence we want a progiamnu' for to-day — one which, 
whilst k(H‘ping tlu' goal stemlily in view, and not 
sacrillcing any ultimate and permaiuuit gain to some 
mere partial or transitory advantage, shall pi'oceed on 
perfectly practical lines, shall command e** approval* 
of the democracy, and thus ensure its adoption by 
constitutional means; and shall liavc a complete 
ethical justification, so as to liave no demoralising 
effect upon the nation Such a programme has 
already been formulated, and many of itt leading 
features have been endorsed (if, indeed, not initiated) 
by a largo class of earnest politicians, of whom many 
seem, in the concentration of their activities on the 
immediate present, scarcely conscious of the diT*ection 

• c 

' Sec The Ethics of i^>ci<dismy by E. Belfort Bax ^(London : 
Swau Soimensclieiu Co.), sccuiid edition, pp. 36 and 3?. 
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in which theyV’C travellinij. • In tlio*inaiu it consists 
of such an alteration of tlio incidcnco of taxation as 
shall nelieve labour by the transfer to the sliouMors 
of the landlords aftd cajiitalists of the burdens they 
have So largely evaded, and in the gradual extension 
of the functions of goveriniKint, so as to secure to the 
workers an increasing share of the pfoducc. 

• 

The Transfer of Rent to the Gonimunity, 

\ 

With regat^l to Land, the (Isr-al n^forins proposed 
are the Taxation of (Ji^und Values by tlie local . 
authorities, a Land Tax for iin]Hnial purposi^s, ain> 
the readjustment of the Death Duties, with a 
partial grant to nuinicipal ImhIks 

At present, in London aloin*, wo make an annual 
gift to the ground landlords of krtwrem foui and live 
million pounds.^ that is to say, th(‘ nipitahsed value 
of the land is that murh more at th(‘ end of a year , 
than it avas at the beginning This arises from 
improvemdSts paid for out of the rates, and from the 
increased deinan<l for land creabsl by the growth and 
immigration of population; and not one penny of it 
is due to any ex|)enditurc or ex(;ition on the part of 
the landlords^ as such. To divert, therefoic, from the 
indivicimfl to the community the “ unearned incrc- 
rhenV' as it is called (by whicdi is meant, not that 
something is evolved out of nothing, but that it is not 
earned by the men who n ccivc it), cannot bo con- 
sidered It process of taxation at all ; and although to 
obtam it the same machinery will be employed as that 

^ Fabian Tracts No. 8, p. 11. 
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by which local revenue is raised^ it will, in reality, 
simply be the discontinuance of a system of bounties. 

. Tlie present Jjand Tax, again, of ^our shillings in the 
pound, is levied (where not (altogether commuted) on 
an assessment mad(i two hundred years ago ; and tlie 
result is tliat it brings in a little over £1,000,000, 
whereas if ass(‘ssed on the “true annual value, it 

< w 

would bring in alxjiit £40,000,000. But by retaining 
the old assessment, wliilst other property is periodically 
re-valued, [)arllaments of landloids have contrived to 
transfer this State rent to themselves ; so that they 
have not only gaiiK'd the^ uneaiMcd increment on the 
four-iifths of the land tiny pos'^essed, but have an- 
nexed th(i poitiou which has accrued m the fiftji the 
community once enjoyed. Moieover, in the case of 
vacant land tliey have evaded all imposts; although 
such. land is fuMjuently kept vacant, to the detiiment 
of the community generally, with a view to obtain 
that enormously increased value — the most startling 
instance of the uneained increment — wh[9h attaches, 
to ground when recpiiicd for building purposes. 

And once im)re, wdiilst there is a Probate Duty of 
throe per cent payable in respect of personal property, 
no such burden is impostal upon land ; and whilst 
thei’c is a furtlnu’ Legacy Duty payable in one sum 
m the capitalised value of personalty, the correspomj- 

^ Tliis includes tlie ^nluo of buddings, note ante p. 33. 
riio tax, however, was nn posed “ not as a Liuid Ttix at all, but aa 
)art of a general tax of four shillings m the pound on the 
miuial \nluo of all realised property and saleable intei^U, {arm 
dock and household funiituro alone exempted.** Fabian Tracts 

S"o7,p. a 
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ing Succession Duty on realty is payable by instal- 
ments and is calculated on the value of the successor's ^ 
life-interest only. A half-hearted reform, I\owevei> 
was iryido in 1888 by tl;o raisin;^^ of the rates of the* 
Succession Duty ; but this was accomplished in so 
bungling a manner as to give the maximum of tnaiblo, 
and practically to^ necessitate the insertion of an 
additional clause in all wills. And, although another 
step was taken in l.SSf) l)y th(‘ estaf)lishment of an 
** Estate-Duty of one per cent, on all property above 
the value of £10,000, a new anomaly was intro- 
duced ; for wdiilst this lJu'ty is payabh‘ on personalty • 
irrespective of the niode of its distribution, land 
escapes unless 4110 value of the amount descending to 
a single heir is above the sum stated ; and the most 
important feature of th(‘ new inifiost is that it 
emphasises the principal of graduation previously 
recognised in the Probate Duty as to propei-ty under 
the value of £1000.^ * 

Our practical programme, then, comprises the im- 
position of a portion of the Local llatcvs on the owmu* 
of the soil, a Land Tax based (jii jH*riodical valuation, 
&nd an equitable adjustment of the Death Duties.'-^ 
Apart from the bioader principles wdiich have been 
discussed, no one can possibly have a vested interest 
in any given system of taxatiejn , on the contrary, it 

^ For full inlormation as to the Death Duties and their anoma- 
lies, see Messrs. Sydney Buxton and G. 8. Bamob’ Jlamlbook 
(London : John Murray, 1890). 

* Mihing Royalti^ are substantially governed by the same 
prineiples sa of Land and should be taxed accordingly. 
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is the duty of a Government to adjust the national 
burdens in the most equitable manner; and, mdeed, 
hearly every year has witnessed some alteration 
•effected. 

With regard to the imposts affecting income, there 
must be a statutory provision, similar to that applying 
^o the present Piopei ty Tax,^ wli^reby the landlords 
shall be preveiit^ed from transferring the obligation to 
the tenant ; and witli regard to those affecting corpus, 
the present anomalies must be swept. away by the 
simple expedient of making ajj classes of property vest 
\ttt death in the same legal representative, and subject 
to the same duties ^ whilst, in addition, the cumulative 
principle should be extended by makiifg the rate con- 
tinuously increase in proportion to the amount of 
inherited wealth.'^* 

Other incidental reforms might be mentioned, but 
it will suffice if we refer to one of the most important, 
namely, the Disendowment of the Church. This, 
(after making ample provision for compensation in 
respect of individual life-interests and the ownership 
of advowsons, etc ) would liberate about £100,060,000 
of national wealth, now applied for secta#rian purposes. 

The income of the Church is chiefly derived from 

V' t 

^ This would cease to bo levied ou laud if a separate Laud 
Tax wore imposed. But it might bo more convenient that 
revenue from Lind should bo toed m the same way as revenue 
from capital. See p 114. 

- The Intestate Estates Act, 1890, provides that*in certain 
events real and personal estate shall belong absolutely to Uie same 
poi'aon—tho widow. 

^ See p. 115 as to the incidence of the Deatl^uties. 
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Tithe Rent Charge.)Or toll levied on present labour ; the 
power to levy it has been acquired from the State ; 
the legal ownex'slup of all the property is vested in the 
State (the Church, indeed, lacking the lirst recjuisite^ 
of such legal owncr.'^liip, namely, a corporate exist- 
ence), and many of its eminent members have candidly 
recognised the fact^that so-called Church property 
national property. Were it the duty of the State to 
teach religion — or ratherto teach Ej)iscopalianism — the 
Church of England would be a good instance of a 
socialistic institution , but as it simply provides 
spiritual ministratioiis of'which the majorit} do nc't 
avail themselves, and which larg(‘ numhcTs entirely 
repudiate, another instance of a monopoly is allbrded. 

Simultaneously with these fi'-cal reforms, which will 
result in the gradual dixeisionof Kent to tlui com- 
munity, we can proceed with the direct acquisition 
of the land itself ; by winch not only the ultimate 
, object wijl^bc promoted, but much immediate Ixuielit 
will accrue to the poorer classes. Some of the 
provincial municipalities have already made rapid 
stridJ.s in this direction , and London has at length 
awakened toe sen.se of its lesponsihility * 

And by the adoption of the principle of ‘*Better- 
ipdnt^^or Recoupment/’ we can secure to the citizens 
the full advantages arising from some c^a^s of im- 
provements made out of the lates. The obvious effect 
of widening a thoroughfare or making a park is to 
enoripously enhance the value of the abutting or 
surrounding property ; and this is one of the ways in 
* ^ Sea p. 153 €^9eq, as to what has os yet beou accomplished. 
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which we have enrichccf the ovvnejs of the soil at the 
expense of the ratepayers— taxing the householders 
Jto better ” the ])roperty of the landlords. •But by 
^adopting the expedient, wlnjn lanS is required for a 
given iinprovcnient, of imposing a special nfte on 
that wliicli by its proximity is incidentally improved, 
or of acquiring sucli land itself, tlie full benefit of the 
*exponditure is retained for tho«e ^ho make it, and by 
the latter method Land Xationalisation is promoted 
at the same time. 

Xhc ac(|uisition of agricultural areas by public 
• bodies, and the grant of alloimgnts to labourers, are 
‘also steps in the diiection of securing to the com- 
munity the rent of th(‘ soil, and to workers the 
products of their industry, and will promote agricul- 
ture, and tend to relieve the pressure on town popula- 
tion Lut the allotments must be by lease only ; and 
whilst the principle of compensation for inipi'ovements 
^ must lecidve full recognition, the municipality, once 
liaving obtained a giip upon any portion of the soil, 
must never relax it, or monopoly instead of being" 
abolished will he strengthened^ And even leases 
would be incident only to the transition periovl; for 
under a socialistic rc^uiic the agiicultural labourer, iin 
common with all the ^^orkers, would be insured the 
full leward of his industry. 

The Transfer of Interest to the Community. 

Passing on to the consideration of RAt of Capital, 
wo must make one preliminary observation, namely 

^ The infringement of this principle is one of the *^i<je8 of the 
Irish Land Act of 1891 . See p. 142 “ Pvasar > Proprietorship.” 
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that it is imperative such ivi!t shdiild be dealt with 
simultaneously with that of land. 

Whilst all monopolies are bad, it would be i^nossly 
unfair to make scape<jjoats of one partieulai clash d' 
monopolists. Hence we can have notliin^^ to do with 
Mr. Henry George’s pioposal of a siia^dc tax levied on 
ground-landlcs’ds. It is impossible *to justify such 
partiality as would be iiuolved in the hviwy taxation* 
(avowedly with the olject of anm^xlng the whole 
economic rent) of a man wdio had inlau-ited or inv(‘st(»d 
his wealth inWie form of Laml, whilst th(‘ fortuuato 
individual wdiose inhc;iiti!ifct‘ or inxcstnuMits took th<'^ * 
form of Consols wais allow'cd to (‘scape If th(‘ owner ’ 
of land has no ijioral right to futnnj nait, neitln'r has 
the ownerof capital any moral light to future iiii(‘icst. 

In piinciple the economic efh‘ct of each monopoly is 
the same, naiiK'ly an abstraction of a poition of the 
piodiice of laboui (although, no doui)t, th(‘ tiuidency 
of rent as a wdiolc is to ris<‘,* and tli(3 boidi ney of 
interest to^diminish- — for the reason that the land is 
ciicumscribed, but capital is augmenteil jv(‘iy year). 
And in remedying injustice we mU'^t aim at being 
bcrupiriously pi^t and if no one has tlui light to 
appiopriato the fruits of anothiT’s industry, some 
offenders \vi^ild liave reasonable grounds to complain 
of harslin^ss if they liad to answ’er not only for 

^ Under a Frcc-Trado r(*ijiinr^ a^'iicultural rout h<afl fillen,* 
since the importation of esan is cqunahjnt to an cxlension of 
•the land. But ground-rents ha\o oiinriaously risen; for wo 
cannot import building land. 

* By thi^ of course is meant tlio late of interest, and not its 
ag^egate amount^ 
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their own offences buf for those, of others equally 
culpable. 

^ Nor would ojir problem be solved by such a^'partial 
^procedure. If the most potent cause of poverty is 
the grave inequality in the distribution of weafth, we 
must abolish all the monopolies from which such in- 
equality proceeds before we can entirely eradicate 
this cause. The mere transfer of rent of land to the 
community, whilst it would do something, would not 
do everything and each step which we take to retain 
for 4hc workers a portion of the produce which the 
• hindlords absorb should bC lacoompanied by a step 
wliich shall retain for the workers a portion of the 
produce which the capitalists absorb, c 

One of the most effectual fiscal reforms in the 
direction of effecting a transfer of interest to the 
community is a Differentiated and Graduated 
Income Tax, The principle is to some extent em- 
bodied in our present tax on income, whi^^h, though 
far from ideal, is perhaps the nearest Approach we 
have made to an equitable method of raising revenue. 
By the exemption of small incomes, and the rebate in 
respect of the comparatively small, we have in son^ 
slight measure recognised the injustice of aUowing the 
cost of Government to fall upon those who are'already 
so heavily taxed by the monopolist classes, and have 
made some feeble apjiroach towards equitable distri- 
bution. But as yet we have introduced ho distinction 

^ Of the £ 800 , 000 , 000 , the total of the “three reuts/’ a tax 
of JO/- m the £ on the land alone (Mr. George wodd exclude 
the buildings) would only annex about £130,00 1,000. Note p.iMt. 
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between earned and uneanfe^ incomes ; and tlio idle 
dilettante and the man of business stoiul precisely 
upon €he same footing. What therefoie we lequiro, 
(until such time as we^an annex thi> whole of tlu>. 
interest) is, in the first place a (liflreKMituvtion of 
revenue, according ns it is derived f^’om in vestments 
and from Industrial pursuits, and an exemption in tlio 
latter case of a sum cipial to fair wages of superinten- 
dence; and in the second jdaoe an upward graduation 
in the rate of the tax, according to tin* amount of the 
income enjoydd. In this way we sliould deal equitably 
between the landlonls ami capitalists , and shouhl ' 
grapple as effectually with the second as with tlio first 
of the monopolies from which unjust disti ibntion ansi's. 

One other fiscal reform, namely a Graduated Pro- 
bate and Legacy Duty on personalty, tlie rate 
increasing in proportion to th(‘ amount of iidierited 
wealth, would of course be involvisl ni tlie equalisa- 
tion of the Death Duties and the introduction of the * 
^ curaulaty^ejirinciple already refeired to; and indeed 
in this respect no distinction between r(‘al and per- 
sonal property would lx* recognised. Taxes jiayablo 
on tlTc decease of owners of property hav(‘ the i)eculiar 
advantage tjjat they in one sense come out of nobody's 
pocket. The dead man can be deprived of nothing ; 
and thbse who succeed him arc nieiely the recipients 
of gifts ; 80 that the tax really acts as a mere limita- 
tion of the power ol bequest, and is equivalent to a 
transfer of wealth to the State at a period when ho 
whojowjied it can no longer enjoy it. 

* 

We have ;Jlre«dy. referred, when dealing with the 
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means of increasing production, tatlie acquisition by 
the State or municipalities of railway, tram, gas, 
•water, and otlker large industrial .enterprises*;^ and 
cthis of course will also traT^sfer to the community 
part of the rent of capifal. Municipal bodies might 
also, with siinilai; beneficial result, take over the entire 
Liquor Traffic—a traflic whicli is a pure monopoly 
(though its tenure may be regarded as precarious, 
after the recent declaration of the law^), which yields 
an^ enormous profit, and which is perhajis the least 
defensible of all monopolies since it chiefly thrives at 
' the cost of the material and social degradation of the 
peoi)le.^ 

Tlui extension of useful public wcrks by muni- 
cipal bodies slioubl ako be pi omoted, especially dining 
periods of distress, if only with the object of dealing 
more satisfactoiily witli tlic unemployed than by 
airoiding them mcagie Poor Law lelief. With the 
complete nationalisation of the instuiments of pro- 
duction and the social organisation of labou", the en-^ 
forced idleness to which capitalism has given rise will 
of course disappear , but during the transition period 


^ Sco p 50 

- Decision of the House of Lords on 20th in tho 

case of i^haipc v Wah'fh'hlj tliafc the Liconsini,' Justices Jiavo^ an 
absolute judicial discretion to grant or lefuse an application for 
tho renewal of a liccnco. 

There is little doubt that this would also lead to a diminu- 
tion in tho consumption of dunk ; and consequently to an 
enormous moral gain. During tours m Sw^eden and Norway 
where the “ Gothenburgh System” prevails, or types 6! it exist, 


tho present writer discovered scarcely any manifestation of 
druukeimess. ’ 
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we can only appj-oxiinate#to the desired end; and 

whilst some of the nd’orins already referred to, sneh 

as an eight hours da}', will lead to the al)sor])tion of 

many of the unemployed, oilier means an‘ al^) 

quireff;and by the mi‘thod indicated wt‘ shall In* 

travelling towards our ultimate destination. Oh- 

viously capital and organisation aie all that is iu'im's- 

sary, since those \^’ho n(»w lack (‘inployiiu'nt couht 

then he engaged in sup])l\ mg then of^n wants, eitlu'i 

directly, or indin'ctly i>\ tie* rxehango oT ihnr pio- 

diice. Tills lattei' fact appc.iis to In* overlooker] *h}' 

those who hair that* ])ftWie woikshops w'ouhl lower. 

wages generally They a''sunn‘ upiiarently that the* 

demand for produce would remain thi'saiiie , and eon- 

cludo, therelor(‘, that as theie woul-l Ik- an addition to 

the ranks of those w ho (‘I (Mte the Mip|)l\ , tleai* must 

be a fall in wages, losing sight ol th(‘ eiienmstanee 

that the new men themsehes imiriise the elle« ti\e (h - 

inand. * 

By tlip expansion m these \arions directions of 

municipal ncti\ity tlui way will lx pa\ed for the 

gradual ac(|Uisition of the huger ( ommercial Tiusts 

and TIoint-Stock ^’onipames, the tiansfer of wdiicli 

would be (djeeted with scarcely any greater int(*r- 

ference with business than is insohed in a meichant’s 

anftual*' stock-taking The capitalist'^ in fact have 

themselves made manifest many of tlie advantages of 

collectivism; they have long been engaged in the 

agreeable process of destioying individnahstic pio- 

duction.^and of swallowing up the smaller manu- 
* ' . . ♦ 
facturerg and merchants, in channin^ unconsciousness 

of the fact t'Jatithe^ have been thereby advancing 
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socialistic production, and will in, due course them- 
selves be swallowed up. This may enable us for the 
time to bear with them more patiently than would 
/otherwise be possible, since vie can calmly look for- 
ward to the erid. The expropriation of the many 
by the few ” culminates, by the process of evolution, 
in the cxpropnatior. of the few by the many.’' 

But meanwhile there is amongst the expropriated 
many, one class who luive a ])eculiar claim upon our 
sympathies, and with regard io whom a special word 
‘ should be said— tlu; Wome'ji 'Workers 

It is a trite saying that a woman’s plaee is in her 
home, though it is generally used as aesneer at those 
women who have .'lome coiice])tion of the duties of 
citizens, and who ventmeto form an opinion on the 
laws by which they are governed. The saying, how- 
ever, is largely true in itself, abused though it may be 
in its application, A borne without a woman’s con- 
stant caie is not an atti active spot , and wjiilst her 
husband or brother must go forth into the world to 
find his work, in her case domestic duties have the 
finst claim — though neither male nor female should be 
neglectful of social obligations. 

But unfortunately, under existing conditions there 
are numbers of women ^ whom dire necessity compels 
to go out to work. That those who are free from 
domestic cares should engage in some suitable business 
occupation is of coui-se very desirable, for the vice of 
idle-consumption does not depend upon sex. That 

^ The number of female wage-earners is estimated a^over four 
millions. 
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wives should hav^ no chqidb hut to eke out tlicir 
hiusband's scanty earnings, and widows sliould Iiiue to 
toil for a miserable pittance to maintain tlieir chiKlren, 
is deplorable. And tha^ having to assist or constitute 
themselves the bread-winners, tlicir work should in 
some cases be moie badly paid than that of men, 
although equally efficient, is anothef blot on our in- 
dustrial system. • To-day there aie many womofi 
whose labour does not command an apprceiahly Inglau' 
remuneration than does that of an office hoy.^ The 
“sweating s^tem’’ seems to have singhal tin m (art as 
its special victims ; Lfige class of them are outside, 
the scope of the Factory Acts, and woik twelvV, 
fourteen, and^eveii sixteen hours a day, and their 
employment is more irregular and iluctuating than 
that of men, paitly owing to the fact tliat witli 
numbers maternity prevents them engaging in (lioMi 
occupations where uninterrui)ted service is lefjuiied 
Woman, in slw^rt, is in moic s<‘nH‘> than llie physical,^ 
the weaker vessel ; and it is the weakest who go to 
the wall. 

With unrestrained competition tliis is inevitable. 
Employers will not as a rule j)ay moie than the 
• market rate of wages; and the rate with women is 
lower than with men for seveial nsisons. They are 
ufiablb lo effectively organise , they can contrive to , 
• 

^ Improvement, however, is t.nkiic^ place ; and some classes of 
female laboflr are better (or, rather, less kwlly) remunerated; 
and the avenues open to women are being extended. But, hero 
again, it is with the sk.llcd branches that the improvement is 
raarkedf and few signs of it are seen in the mo of unskilled 
•female labour.^ 
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subsist upon less than c&n a niaib, when they have 
liusbands whose incomes are inadequate they are con- 
^tcnt to accept J^ny remuneration which means a small 
^addition to the family j)uise and some who are not 
dependent on their earnings for tlieir support engage 
in occupations wliicli, though inadecjuately remunerated, 
are not uncongi'iiial in tliemselves, and supply them 
tviUi the meaii'^ of obtaining comforts or luxuries they 
would not otherwise command 

The evil, theiefore, will never be entirely banished 
uiifd W(‘ attain to that blighter conditioii of industrial 
• society when labour shall Have ^ts full reward; and 
\vhen il is realised that the “ utilities ” resulting from 
domestic work are jiait of the necessauies of healthy 
existence, and that it is of the first importance, not 
only to the morality but to the industiial edieiencyof the 
community, that those upon wliom devolves the care 
of the young should in tlu‘ main be free to devote 
< themselves to the ellieient discharge of their maternal 
duties Ihit in the meantime it may be posited ou.t , 
that all those measures which have been advocated as 
tending to raise the condition of the male workeis must 
indin‘ctly be beneticial to their female relatives (and 
therefoie to the future generation), by more or less 
relieving them fiom the necessity of engaging in wage- 
. work, and theieby allowing them to devote" more 
attention to their homes And this wiW also benefit 
those women who still have to seek for employment, 
by reducing the number and consequent competition ; 
thus enabling them to command a higher wage. And 
by restrictive legislation, which shall ^ extend the 
principle of the Factory Acts tc employments now 
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untouched, and replace the«nm\mnini workini^-ilay, 
and especially by a nu»re oiruMtiit sui)eivision wlu'n*- 
by the evasion of the law sh.ill be less ^‘.usy than now, , 
the female workers will^obtain the brni'iicial lesults* 
we hSvc seen How from measures of this eharactio* 
That such measures may be ))romote(l is anothei 
reason why the lianehiso should be e\tendr(l t<» 
women — who iorm the majority ol the eommunity j 
and, until adult suHraijfe is obtainrd, Ihose who have 
the vote shoidd, not only liom Ics lim^^s ot ehi\alry^(o 
the other sex*/l)iit from a sens(‘ of that duty wlmdi is 
imposed upon the sti(#n^*tA protect th<‘ wisak, do theiy^’ 
utmost to promote such le<^oslation as will assist in 
rescuing their hjsteis from the ermd drud^^my to which 
so many of them have been doomed by a i)itd(‘ss 
capitalism. 

The Raisin<^ of the Standard of Ability 

We rca^h at length the consideration ol the rtuiieilies 
for the evils arising from the last of (nir thiee rents 

— that of Ability. 

An?l heie tlic (jbjection may be taken that at least 
tills rent is tlje rewaid of labour . ami tliat, therefoie, 
if our only aim is to secure to each the jiioducts of his 
ind&stry, this third monopoly must remain untouched. 
The objectionis jdausible, but it is based upon a half 
truth; and a careful analysis is necessary before we 
can appreciate the actual facts. 

In the^rst place, it is to be observed that a laifre 
portion of whit i» crated the rcinunoiation of skill is 
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obtained, not from labour, but, from capital, A 
successtul merchant may “ make ’’ £10,000 or £20,000 
per annum, and after debiting five per cent, on the 
money invested in his business, he considers the 
balance is the result of his industry. Asa matter of 
fact no single individual can possibly produce in a 
year utilities of "the \ alue of several thousand pounds 
•and iluit any are able to obtain such an income from 
business, whilst due paitly to their skill in organisa- 
tion, largely arises from the |)Ower which the posses- 
sion of capital — or credit (which is practically the 
same thing) — gives them of appropriating a portion 
of the fruits of the labour of others. To a man em- 
ploying thousands of workmen, a very small profit 
obtained from each makes a goodly pile for himself; 
and even after detlucting losses and insurance for 
business lisk, it is possible for him to derive a princely 
income. Obviously, however, he has not himself 
“ earned ” this income. 

No special justification therefore is necess^vy for the 
acipiisition by the community of that portion of pro- 
tits which is due to the private ownership of capital, 
nor is any special method of acijuisition rcipiired. 
The income so obtained, although usually considered 

^ Wo are here dealing with the production of material wealth. 
With regard to utilities which take the form of specialised sor- 
vicos that only a limited few can perform, they have a pure 
monopoly viduo, and it is impossible to fix any practical limit. 
The llent of Ability of a skilled physician, an Attorney-General, 
or & prima-donnay finds its maximum only in the highest price 
the community is willing to pay rather than dispense widi their 
services. But with the gradual disappearance of a'-plutocracy 
such pneo wiU gradually fall, ' ‘ ’ 
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the reward of skiy, is more properly rent of capital 
than of ability ; and as such it will be justly reached 
by those means fpj- aflectuig a transfer of interest to ^ 
the community which In^ve already bi en j)ointed out.. 

But further, all ability is lai'gely traceable to 
superior opportunities. For a 11*011, hoin of cul- 
tivated parents, an 3 gifted with great mental powers* 
whose body has been carefully nourished, and whose 
mind has beet: shircd with knowledm', to claim as of 
right all the <vealth his ability enables him to ac(4inrc 

in excess of tliat whk?h*cJln be cuinmanded liy a man. • 

• 

sprung from an ignorant stock and )ri()\v int<‘lleetuar 
calibre, who hgs been bronglit up in povio'ty and laeks 
education, jiresents a confusKmot moral idfwis charac- 
teristic of a monopolist. Such an individual i.s not 
virtuous beciiuse he produces gi eater utilities tlian lii.s 
humble brother, and fiom an etliieal point of view is 
not entitled to a gi eater reward No man can do more t 
than his Jiest, and it may be that of the two tlie lowly 
labourer is the nobler chaiacter. ‘‘ Unto wliom.soever 
much is given, of him sliall much be reijuired." 

Personal merit, however, does enter in. That a 
•man has av^^iled himself of his opportunities by devel- 
oping hi^ faculties, and is indu'.trious and persever- 
is* undoubtedly to his cre<lit ; and whilst to a 
great extent -the opportunities themselves are not of 
his own creating, he occniues a higher plane than tlic 
man who is negligent and slothful, and to that extent 
he ehlltled to the remuneration liis skill commands. 

Ability, then, is partly due to objective cause.s, and 
j *3 such has i?o apec^l claim k> bo rewarded ; and is 
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partly due to subjective*^ aauscs, an^ as such stands on 
a different basis. An exact apportionment need not 
^ bo attoiiiptod, since it is not proposed to nationalise 
skill by dividing all produce equally amongst the 
population, or even by imposing a special tax on rent 
of ability As it forms a ])ortion of the individual 
income it will, of com sc, be jiartly reached by an in- 
come tax (as it is at the present time), but a differ- 
entiatcd income tax will really tend to the exemption 
of the rewards of that ability which is due to subjec- 
tive causes And when rent of ability is invested 
in land and capital, it will 1/eeonve subject to whatever 
‘bunions are imposed on land and capital, but this 
simply meaus that the rent has been (;apitalised, and 
that it is not the oiiginal rent, but the new lent which 
that is now producing which is being taxed. 

Our remedy for the present inc<iuality should 
latlu'r take the form of levelling up, by affording to 
all the opportunitie.s of becoming able Frey (we use 
the conventional term, although the cost of course 
ultimately falls upon labour) and thoroughly efficient 
education,^ including phy.sical and manual tracing, 
should be given to everyone ; and, to secure satis- 
factory administration, all late-aided schools should 
be subject to popular control ; adequate provision 
should be made for advanced and technical instruc- 
tion, and public scholar.^hips should be awarded, thus 
enabling every individual to develop to the full the 
faculties he or she may possess, and removing the 
veto which poverty now frequently places on the 
^ The Act of 1891 is an important ttep Cn tnia direction. 
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cultivation of spe(yal pifts.^ In this way not only 
will much of the resources of tl\e nation, liitherto < 
wasted, be available for the common <4ood, but rent of , 
ability will be diminished without .!^n\ini^^ rise to f(‘ais^ 
(groundless though they be) that able iiuai Wiaild 
sulk or leave the country, the lesult biuiig brought 
about by tlie ha^^py expedient of “ raising the maigiii 
of cultivation,” or, in other words, laisiug the com-* 
paratively low standard of ability, and tlu‘i(‘by 
diminishing that disparity to which, as wa* have* semi, 
the rent is tiaoeabh^ • 

And thus w(‘ shall n|)]Ti(%imate to a nationalisutioij * 
of that portion of lent of ability which is now <lu(* to 
superior advantages ddiat w’hi<*h is due to jKusonal 
merit will nunain to th(‘ indi\ idual -an'! also (sinc(‘ 
natural capacities will alw’a\s dillei y o)niething over. 
This latter, howeveu*, will not br so niiK'li as iniglit at 
first sight apfiear , for tin* most iinpoitant loiin of 
rent of ability is ihr piolit on indusinal management, 
and wdieiClboii sands pos^es^ the m ees^ary (jiialilieatioii 
in lieu of liundreds, sm b rent mn 4 considerably 
fall Moreover, if, evam m this ag(‘ of competition 
and fiotit-mongeung, we bav(‘ smerssful nn*rcliaiits 
devoting largt3 portions ot tbeir ealns to the Ixuieiit 
of the community, as by the e'^tablishment of public 
hbitirieS, and similai bencdicent institutions, we may 
• 

^Thc misixpplied Mctropnlitan En'ldwintiits could lie very 
properly dcvc/led to some of those ohjeots Tlio Itoy.il t.'iuii- 
mission ap^wiiitod m 18 «() n portod tli.it the fuiuls of the City 
GuildffWOTO available for the public purposes of the people of 
London, and recommended that they should, amongst other 
purposes, be appned io l^ucatiom 
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well believe that with the closer l:\ond of union which 
collectivism must necessarily establish, a greater por- 
tion of such rept as ability would s^ill command would 
be voluntarily yielded for communal purposes. 

But in any ease the inequality which will remain is 
not a matter to be deplored. It might bo if individual 
happiness were in proportion to individual riches, 
and if, therefore, the one end and aim of life were the 
acquisition of wealth. Theiv are few, however, who 
have not a liighcr conception of existence than this; 
and contrast, individuality and even idiosyncrasies are 
‘ valuable (luabties. Our pro^)lenl is, not how to bring 
* about an absolutely equal distribution of wealth, but 
how to secure a sufficiency for every one ; and our 
solution is not corninunistic but socialistic. Re- 
move that preponderating proportion of the present 
inc(iuality which is due to the artificial conditions of 
society, and the small remaining proportion is im- 
material. It is the monopolies of man’s creation that 
cause the tnischief ; and the mere difference in what 
may be termed normal ability leads to that variety 
of type, which, under a collectivist regime, would add 
to and not detract from the sum of human happiness. 

THE NEWER ECONOMICS. 

Such, we venture to think, is the sunny vista wnich 
the dismal science ’’ opens out to view. 

Political Kconomy is still in its infancy, but it has 
made rapid strides, and is obtaining a wider recogni- 
tion for the truths it unfolds. Regarded the 
science of wealth, it has been slighted by many 
thoughtful minds as unworthy theii* consideration, 
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and has been illog^cally coudemnod by others who 
have a just contempt for the worsliip of mammon. 

But when we once realise that there is a eonverso 

• • 

side to the picture, and t^iat to solve the ))rohlein of 
poverty is the noblest present fuiietioii of Keonoiuics , 
and when wc see its searching rays bioinrht to bear 
upon each new «{)lien()nien()n which ebaracterisos tlni 
evolution of industrial society, tluai the ‘Slisinar** 
becomes transformed into the the ‘'<fjal)- 

air* becomes the save-all, and tlu' scumk’o is investotl 
with a dipfuity which renders it worthy of cultivaUon 
by the worthiest of men • * 

To a dawninj,' appreciation of tins w(‘ ma} perhaps * 
trace the change which coming o\ei the community. 
Habits which aie the giowth ot giau'rations aie not to 
be eradicated in a day, but tln^y are giadiially losing 
their hold. So ditlicult is it for mmi to e^capi* from 
their surroundings that i\nstotle iegar<l<'d slavery as 
essential to the existence of s'*ciet \. To ns a miser- > 
able prol^ariat, now clamouiing for woik,and now 
toiling for bare subsistence wa'^r, has seemc«l ecjually 
essential to national prospmit} 

Buf '‘now, at last,*' says Professoi Marshall, “we 
aji’e setting ourselves seuously to imjune whether it is 
necessary that there should bo luiy .so-called ‘lower 
classes ’’at’ all; that is, wIioUkt there nood be largo 
numbers of pe,ople doomed from their birth to haul 
work in order to provide for others the leiiuisites of a 
refined and*cultured life; while they tlieiii.selve.s aie 


prevented by their poverty and toil fioin having any 
share or fait in that life.” ‘ 

. 1 Pri^ipl4i o/>Eti)nomic«, \ol. i., p. 3 . 
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Such i.s the spirit of ‘“the Newer Economics. Such 
is the spirit which has given nse to tlie Newer 
Liberalism. Of that spirit we can all with safety 
drink deeply. * It will elevate but not intoxicate us \ 
and it will help us to elevate^ our fellows. 



IV.-OBJECTIONS-PALLIATIVES-CON- 

CLUSION. 

Audi alteram partem. It still remains to la-ing the 
solution of tlie proUem to tlie test of hostile criti- 
cism; and CQunter-pioposals must be weiglied intjio 
balances. , 

With regard to the* genesis of poverty, to discovea, 
this we have had in the maii\ simply to chronicle 
facts. And even with regard to the method of its 
exodus, .recent history and ('xpericnce arc on our side, 
At the same time, in the comparatively early stages of 
the evolutionary process, we an* nece.ssarily largely 
dependent upon ratiocination , and, hence, the neces- 
sity of tajeing cognizance of the opposing schixil of 
thought. 


'JIIE INDIVIDU.ILISTIC POSl'IION 

It is, of course, tolerably easy to plausibly criticise 
a* movement'towards-the reconstruction of society. 
Theye i$ no reform that has ever been accomplished to 
which objection, and sometimes weighty objection, has 
not been taken ; and having regard to the magnitude 
of the change involved in the organisation of industry 
on collectivist principles, it would not lie surprising 
if vei^ formidable difUculties in iU accomplishment 
should ‘bfe discofered. 
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Yet in truth, if we bear in mind the unique gravity 
of the evil, the objections taken to the method of its 
removal sink into insignificance. jBut in dealing with 
them we must permit no evasion of the problem. Not 
unfrequently adverse criticism is based on the tacit 
assumption tliat tlie existing condition of things is, on 
^the whole, satisfactory; and no solution, therefore, 
being called far, an apparent victory is gained by a 
pnma facie demonstration that inconvenience would 
afi^sc from the change proposed The feet is that the 
abolition of poverty would be, worth \any amount of 
inconvenience; and wliat the critic lias to show is that 
the solution offered is one in name only, or that it 
would give rise to greater evils than it would remove, 
or that a better solution can be found 

“ The Difficulties of Socialism!' 

An<l to what do the objections amount ? In varying 
gaibs they are constantly presenting themselves — a 
fact in itself significant — and no pretence will be made 
to deal with them exhaustively. Recently they have 
bei'ii formulated in an article by Mr Leonard 
Courtney;^ and as it is to be presumed llie individual- 
istic school would accept him as an able cxfionent of 
their views, no apology is needed for regarding him , 
as the typical critic 

The article is penned in a moderate end courteous 
spirit; yet even this kindly opponent can scarcely 
repress a paternal smile at the enthusiasm and im- 

^ The Difficult ks of Social iinu ‘ Ecotmaic Journal, i., 
p. 174. 
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petuosity of youth, and hceins to that the ' 

collectivist’s aspimtious inubt bo bon! of iiulijLjnation ^ 
rather than of judgiuenft Ho of course discovi'r.s lacltf 
of novelty, ^‘tho succcsmou of Socialist \isions has 
been endless,” ^ and all the plans luu< failed, though 
the exact relevancy of this is not apjiaitiil, seeing Ijp 
admits that they possi'sseti one cliariiy‘t(*nstie “sepaia- 
ting them wholly from leeeiit proposals ” - j^ut whilst 
he rocogiiistfs that the experiments of the past “.are 
all examples of small^ fanuli(*s sej).uated fioin* the 
world — that they* were altempts to lead tla* ideal 
life after the manner of tlie I’eclusc — he has not the 
same peiccptmn of the fact that Social Democracy is 
a movement growing fiom within, aiming, not at an 
immediate accomplishment of tlie ideal on a small 
scale, but at the gradual ad\anee of the nation to- 
wards that ideal For when he comes to consider 
*^wider jehemes,”^ the “Msion” which he sees is no* 
longer atsocialistic one, and his mind is immediately 
overshadowed by the ])opular delusion that the col- 
lective organisation of industry means Communism 
pure and simple. 

• That soiBC propel ty, ami doubtless an increasing 
amount,, would be held upon communistic principles 
ig,*of course, perfectly tun* and, even under what our 
critic would* describe e- i present individualistic 
we^ have the buim ' • -uro existing in the case 
of our public thoroughfaie-, bridges, and national 
mu^ujqlls, not to multiply instances. But underlying 
his cqnseption^of Socialism is the idea, not of securing 

i6wZ. p. 177. 

• p.l78. 
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to each man the equivalent of tiie produce of his 
labour, but of 'Hhe outcome of the whole” being 
redistributed' again with an uttef absence of jealous 
greer], to the satisfaction or every member of the 
redeemed universal family/'^ and the converting of 
‘^a preponderatft mass of the possessors of political 
•power to the piinciple of a conn dunity of goods — 
a fimdamontalMiiisconception wdiich has already been 
dealt with.^ 

•]^()r can tlic champion of individualism rid himself 
of ‘‘tlic princii^lc of conliscation ; and whilst he dis- 
covers tliat when law has for generations sanctioned the 
piivate owneiship of property, ‘‘it will be very diffi- 
cult indeed to allirm*thc right of the community to 
ri'siime without full recompense such ownership/ 
except upon principles which would justify the con- 
fiscation by the community of all possessions” he 
does not tell us wlu'thcr, if the workers succeed in 
alieiing the law so as to secuic to theraselyes the full 
products of tlicir future industry, this also would come 
under “the principle of confiscation;** nor does he 
seem to realise that he is himself pronouncing con- 
demnation on the claim of a favoured section to 
appropriate for all time more than half*of the produce 
of others’ labour He propounds the same “moral 
difficulty ” as attending on the “ confiscation ol all 
the superior results arising from the differentiated 
superiorities of difierent men’*^ — wh^ch, however, 

Economic Journal y vol. L, p. 176. * Ibid, p. 178. 

^ Ante pp. 96-105. ^ « 

* This view again is based upon a rnisconceptior. , Ante pp. 
100 - 1 . * . ^ 

• Ecolumic Journal^ vol. i, 180. 
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bcialism does not/ as lie imagines* involve “con- 
■sedly*' or otheAvise (save ou the ashumptiou that 
■ is confiscation of rent of ability to e(|nal 
Importunities to att), and to which indeed the ])rinci[)l(» 
M “to each the products of his labour” is in direct* 
Imta^onism. 

That, wandering in these obscure ])aths in his seaicli 
for robbers, the* wosthy knight should iiu'et with thjj 
venerable bogies of the “ n^pieNsum ^)f uriginahty,’’^ 
the impossibility of “ fn^edoni of .sc'lection,”'^ and the 
discouragement of the invcntivt* laeulty/ is not sjiir- 
prising. Wi^i a narro4v^;d mmou and a diminished 
sense of proportion, fie fails to n‘alise. that a variatiou/ 
in the amount of a man’s “ p(‘rsonally ” does not 
obliterate his •* personality ” (tli<»ngh it must bo ad- 
mitted that wdum the former i caches an irhslueiblc 
minimum the latter has not a very attractne guisi*); 
or that the “law of fashion”'* is not a matter for 
supreme anxiety, ami, so long a-^ our common ncc<ls 
are suppled, we can aflbid to imk (as indeed wc now * 
have to^ a failure to immediately giatify wane of 
those fanciful w^ants wdiich the disajijiearance of a 
plutocracy would so largedy diminish ; or that even a 
“ bureau of inventions ” (which we venture Uy suggest 
*would not kng be characterised by “lethaigy”^) might 

J 121 et ^ Ecotiom^c JonmaJ^ vol. i. p. 180, 

• » Ibid. p. 184, ^ Ibul p Vnd p 184. « AnU p. 77, 

^ Ifc seems d)mnionly supposed that the defects of present 
public administration would clhir.ictermc s^xualistic institutions. 
But to-day there is scarcely any inducement to Government em- 
ployes t9 do their best for the community, whereas under a 
system &f collective production there would be a community of 
mterestiunongsitthe workers. Moreover, many existing State 
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not present a greater impediment to a mean of origin- 
. ality of ideas than the (weisting absence of means 
^ frequently does, whilst it is just possible the work- 
man would meet with a little better reward than that 

« f ^ 

(^f seeing his discovery patented by his employer, and 
a powerful stimulus would be found in the existence 
of a common interest to increase the productivity of 
labourd c 

® And with regard to the general regulation of supply, 
and tlic adjustm(fnt of international exchanges, whilst 
these are complex problems into which the general 
reackr would scarcely care to follow us, it* may be re- 
peated^ that the common waiit^ oft the minion — unlike 
the ever varying cravings of the satiated few — can 
always be foreseen with ap]>roximate exactness ; and 
we can discover no ren^ ' ' vliy a Local Government 
Board ” should comma a statistical information 
or ])rove less effectivi' []\,m a^Boaid of Directors” 
(who, by the way, do occasionally make mistakes), or 
•why it should he more dillicult to gauge the demand 
for “ raw sugar ” when the article has to be Imported 
by a branch of the Government, instead of by trading 
companies or private merchants (although it may be 
granted that there might be a falling off in the supply 
of the typical sand)d 

and municipal industries are managed as well as, if not better 
than, private enterprises. See Qnuitesbeim of »Sociaiwhi, 9 p. 63, 
54. 

^ We have already seen (page 37) that this is not the case 
now ; and that under the existing system ot production, inven- 
tions in the main benefit the monopolists, and the position of the 
labourer is seldom improved. • 

- Ante p. 77. 


* Ante p. 7& 
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Yet these ate the only “ of Socialism ” 

to which our critic.appeai’s to attach any importauco; 
and presumably he considers them fatal to our solu- 
tion of the problim of poverty. Stjuting from a ^ 
series of misconception^ and misapprehensions; at-^ 
taching an exaggerated importance to insigniticant or 
minor points, whilst ignoring groat^ecntral truths ; 
unconsciously rtigagod in the futile attempt to stem 
the rising tide of democracy, to whose advance he haS 
himself contributed ; he has done not*a little to pro- 
mote the gro.wtli of the piinciple against which he is 
contending, bv showing the feebleness of the entiersm 
a man of marlccd ability can oiler 

Tiic Individualistic Remedy 

But, as has been intimated, it is not enough to 
point out disadvantages, even ii real , and were the 
“difficulties” as substantial nstlieyaic chimerical, they 
would really count for little We are confronted, 
with a tgrrible evil — an evil with which we have, un- 
fortunately been confronted so long that wc have 
almost forgotten it is teriible, , and the " young man ” 
raay'thcrefore be forgiven if “ the complacency of bis 
•seniors irritates him Unless the individualist con- 
tends that* poverty is 1 ight, he must not be satisfied 
with ftie*re destructive criticism, even if effective, but 
must himself submit a constructive remedy. 

Yet upon this point we only get a few closing 
words from Mr. Courtney Of the “ difficulties ” of 
his OWB position ho has nothing to say. Whilst the 
JiAimnl, vol, i. p. 175. 
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stormy seas upon which* he desceies the Socialistic 
bark prove to be but painted billows, he leaves us to 
k imagine that the Individualistic craft cruises only in 
.tranquil waters. Of the swift under-current, of the 
rocks ahead, of the deserting crew, of the ultimate 
shipwreck, which many think they can clearly dis- 
cern, he is blissfully unconscious. JBut’he does faintly 
realise that there is a desired haven, and with more 
courage than prudence promises to steer us to it. 

“If we are to judge aright,” he tells qs, "the pro- 
gramme of Socialist promise, we must compare it not 
•merely witli the society thal exists, but with society 
as it too might become, though remaining based on the 
principles that now underlie it, as its »units grew in 
morality and wisdom.”* And then ho proceeds in 
some half-dozen sentences to explain how indigence is 
to be banished. After recognising that “man is a 
social animal,” and that “ his career is only possible 
«through a participation in labour, an interchange in 
services, a co-operation in toil with his follow-men,”* 
(without indicating in what way the unproductive 
consumer displays those attributes), lie inquires “ what 
might not the race become through the education of 
the individual man thus endowed with complete* 
personal freedom, and using that freedom as his reason 
directs, now to work apart and then in union with Kg 
fellow or his fellows ? ” * (why not add, “-and then to 
live on them without doing any work ? ”), and next 
bids us “ consider what might be accomplished through 
a growth in temperance, prudence, and the gift of 
sympathy.” * ^ 

?Ibid. *Rid.t>.lSSk ^ 
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And this is hi% solution of the piohloin, for ho 
“gra’^ely gqgs on to announce, that “ tlic woiKl wouhi 
be transformed ^^thout any invasii|u of personal 
liberty,” and (we venturg to iUlicise this roinaiknblc, 
prophecy), ''Poverty, as we understand it, would dis- 
appear I 

• 

Such is the altefnative to “Socialist visions” pro- 
pounded by one who is too piactical to ho inlluoncisl 
by the “fascination of a ilreain,” and who tolls ns that 
“ any scheme* of social order which is not wido eiuulifh 
to absorb anfl renowite* stjciot}’ us a whoh; must ho* 
put aside as incurably faulty’ - The world is to bo' 
transformed, and poverty is to disaiipoar, not by the 
invasion of personal libeity (to a]i|iio|iiiate the I'nnt.s 
of others’ industry), but by the eil't of .sympathy 
(which shall lead to the vohintaiy restouition of what 
liberty has allowed to be anne.\e<l) 

Was there ever “ Socialist vision ” so cxtiavaf'ant 
as this? Well may the iiidi\idnalistic seer declare else- 
where that he “ would lathcr not set a limit to the ex- 
tent to which the doctrine of renuiieiation may be 
carried.”® For he hiinsclf relies on its being liinitle.s.s, 
find succumbs to the “ fascination of a dream.” Ihit it 
is not the dream which illumines the Socialist’s conch ; 
it is tlie vision, beautiful, yet not of tins woild, wliich 
lightens up the Anaichist’s pillow — a vi.sion of a mil- 
lennium of universal brothcihood, when theie shall bo 
no need of law, for each man shall love liia neighbour 
as himself. We would not have it fade entirely away, 
for it is” bom of noble aspirations ; but it is time that 

- i Ibid. p. 188. , * Ibid. p. 178. » Ibid. p. 178. 
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more of us awokfe to the %tern realities o^ife. We too 
can work for “ the educatton of th^ individual man,” 
and for the promotion of '‘temperance, prudence and 
..the gift of sympathy for monopolies have not yet 
invaded the moral region. Jlay, Collectivism has a 
nobler ethical code ; for whilst Individualism sees no 
vice in eating wil^hout working, or in the appropriation 
of the produce of others toil, Soqjalisln is distinctly 
based on the principle of the brotherhood of man and 
the solidarity of the race. But at the same time we 
sadly realise that the solution of our problem cannot 
be found in a simple appeal to those who are in pos- 
'sgssion. With the records of cehturies open before 
us wo know too well that by this method alone, limit- 
less though the doctrine of renunciation may bo, 
Poverty, as we understand it, (whatever the qualifying 
phrase may mean) will NOT disappear. And until the 
critic shall show unto us a more excellent way of 
solving the problem, we may be pardoned for adhering 
•to the solution propounded in these pages, behoving it 
to be the only })ossible solution — one based om Econo- 
mic truth and on the eternal principles of Justice. 

PALI J ATI VKS AND NOSTRUMS. 

But without relaxing our efforts to eradicate the 
causes of Poverty, we must, so long as the causes*exi?^, 
continue to devote attention to effects. Since the cure 
of the disease is a work of time, anodynes must mean- 
while be employed. 

It is essential, however, that this treatment ^shqjuld 
be subsidiary and not primary, and that ^othinggshould 
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bo done whiclt will retard tlje cure. • Hence, whilst 
some of the remedies now prescribed will continue to 
be useful, it will be recognised that they are pallia- 
• tives and not specifics; whilst othor$ will bo un- 
hesitatingly rejected os iiyurious nostrums, 

T/ie Poor Law 

Some organised method of affoidini; relief is* 
absolutely necessary ; but our present I'ooi Law system 
is, as has been said, inadequate ami (hanoralisini'. It 
does not aim at being even an eflicient jialliative, but 
on the contrary, whilst afibrding soiih' mitigation of * 
pain in one direction, often giv(‘s riM‘ to jiam in anotluT; 
so much so that many enduni tlieir presi'nt sutlerings 
in preference to those which tlie parish inllu ts Our 
administration is so erratic, and acconqianicd with 
such an amount of harshiu'ss, tliat rather than become 
subject to it some of the poor jircfcr to die, and otheis 
procrastinate with fatal result^ 

Tlie fiijt thing to rccoj^iiiso i'’ that poveity, ns a 
rule, is not a vice, hut a inisfortuiic ; tliat it is duo 
not to the transgrc^-sion of the in<ltvi(iual, hut to the 
sins o'i society. Guid<‘<l hy tins ])tmci]il(‘, we see that 
a thorough revision of tlio system is m oessary. We 
want more ’efficient liodies, electcil on a tlioi onglily 
democftitic basis, and directly rcsponsilde to the people. 
And we want. an administration wliich shall tend to 
depauperise the deserving poor, and which shall not 
discourse ’thrift by lef using relief to those who have 
made some little saving out of their scanty earnings. 
And* ^teod of the present grudging and repelling 
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provision for such as, aft^r lives of toil, find them- 
selves without any means of subsistence, we want 
State pensions for the aged, as a practical recognition 
\hat prolonged service to the community carries with 
*t the right to at least tlie orciinary comforts of exis- 
tence in declining years. The cost need not be 
thereby increased, for inefficiency docs not mean 
O€onomy; but, even if additional^ expense were en- 
tailed, we oughff cheerfully to bear it, remembering 
that all we have comes from labour, and that the poor 
are*genei’ally the hardest workers. 

. In London we also re(j[uire a single Poor-Law Council 
flJhd an Equalisation of the Poor Rate. At present the 
only central body is the Metiopolitan Asylums’ Board ; 
and wo have thirty Boards of Guardians for the 
various parishes or groups of small parishes ; whilst 
the rates may vary fiom eighteenpence to three 
shillings in the pound.. Uniformity of administration 
^is im])0^slble under these conditions , and the un- 
equally apportioned burden falls with especial^ severity 
on the poorer classes; for it is, of course, the wealthier 
districts which enjoy the advantage of the lower rate. 

Philanthropy, 

Another palliative — it is nothing more— is found m 
Philanthropy. It must not be undervalued ; but it 
may be compared to brandy, useful to tide over a 
crisis, but useless to effect a cure. If we find a man 
dying for want of food, it will not help hint io devote 
our energies to altering the conditions of society by 
which starvation becomes possible. Prompt measures 
are necessary; and here benevolence coliies in/’ * 
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More discrimination, however, is necessary. Charity 
is at present often a bane rather than a benefit, be- 
cause it is aimles^ or misdirected. And this generally 
arises from laziness on part of the Ixistower, who.'^e*^ 
motive is often the pacification of his own conscience. 
Benevolence can be egoistic as well os altrni.stic ; and, 
as a rule, comparatively little clibrt’is made to ascer- 
tain the fitness ot' its object. The most de.sorvirtg 
are generally the least portinaeioit.s ; and fawning 
servility often succeeds at the expense of \mob- 
trusive merit. Great care is, therefore, reipiinid in 
rendering ai^istanco ; tflid when rendered it .should bo 
in a way least calculated to wound the feeling.s of tRc 
recipient. , 

And with all our philanthropy, h>t us n(‘ver forget 
that we are simply giving back .some .small jiortion of 
what we have received — that we are in a poMtion to 
be philanthropic because others have been lal»ouring 
for us. If the poor had justice they would not reijuiri* 
charity^ 

Lmr^ration. 

^me relief can also be allorded by a-ssisting the 
poor to find a home beyond the seas ; but necc.ssitous 
emigration is not very fa'-cin.ating 
,* To* the extent to which the worker can obtain a 
higher reward for his lalmur, and escape from the 
unsanitary conditions of slum life, he, of course, derives 
real benefit ; and by lessening the pressure at homo 
there^ gain to tho.se who remain. Nor do the <iis- 
adv^ntages yhich attend on immigration to densely 
^pulous countijes apply to many parts of the globe, 
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where, indeed, additional labour is often an acquisi- 
tion. 

* 0 

But the people who suffer most from poverty are 
precisely the people who have little chance of emi- 
grating. The skilled labourer may save suflScient to 
pay for his passage to some of the new worlds ; but 
liis withdrawal is a loss to the old country, unless we 
can simultaneolisly increase the efficiency of those 
lower in the ranks. Tlie latter unaided can do 
pn\ctically nothing; and hitherto outside agencies 
« have made no appreciable dmffnution in their numbers. 
‘‘The wider scheme of Geneial Booth (which, amongst 
its numerous features, presents us with “ the colony 
over sea ”) though marred by many defects — such as 
the autocratic rule, the subjugating discipline, and 
the indirect theological piopaganda — is the outcome 
of noble impulses and gicat constructive talent, and 
f may eventually prove a potent palliative. But it is 
important to remember that it can never effect a cure, 
and that new generations of paupex's will arise so long 
as the causes of poverty remain. 

And the expatriation of the worker is, at the best, 
a soi'ry method of mitigating the evils of a defective 
industrial organisation. Free intercoufse between 
nations, and the opening up of new sources (5f wealth, 
are things desirable in themselves ; but the exodus of 
the poor is a confession of failure, and only by the 
exodus of poverty will success be proclaimed. 

K> 

Peasant Proprietorship. 

Those who have once realised the® evils of land 
monopoly will have little . sympailiy witji schemes. 
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for enlargiDg th^ number of the individual land- 
lords. 

The praises of 'Peasant Proprietor^iip have been* 
sung by many, includifig the older economists ; buff 
the effect of such a system is simply to swell the 
ranks of the monopolists. The extension of privilege, of 
course, benefits thoBC to whom it is extended ; but tl^e 
fact remains that privilege can only«be purchased at 
the expense of those who do not possi'ss it, and, since 
there arc necessarily very rigid limits to the multi- 
plication of»indivnhial» hu'downers, tins niethon of^ 
procedure is inlieiently vicious. ». 

The proposal has been fieipiently advocated from 
feelings of genuine sympathy with (he humble tillers 
of the soil, who see the greater pai t of (be fruits of their 
labour appropriate*! by their landlord for his personal 
benefit. But to remedy this, we must not in turn 
consolidate and perpetuate tlie .sy.stcm by making the 
peasant Jiim.self a freoliolder.' 

Whaf the worker on the land rcipiircs, until .such 
time as he shall otherwise be assured the products of 
his industry, is reasonable security of tenure at fair 
(or economic) rent, and coni}iensation for unexhausted 
improvements. And this can best be jiromoted by the 
acquisition of land by municipal ljudics, and thegrant- 
mg of leasehold allotments to the laboureis upon 
equitable teVras. By these means the latter will be 
able to obtain the full benefit of their labour ; whilst 
at the* same time the community (of which they, of 

Hence the recent Irish Land Purchase Act (which might be 
qiore* tfttingly ftiti tied “The Irish Landlord Relief Act”) is t 
^ • retrograde measure? See noj^p. 112. 
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course, form a part) m]}. secure the economic rent, 
including any future unearned increment 

Leasehold Enfranchisement 

The favourite middle-class measure for converting 
leasehohlors intd freeholders is open to^the same objec- 
tion as the scheme of peasant proprietorship, without 
having the same excuse, and must be emphatically 
proclaimed a quack remedj^ It would not effect the 
sli^litest improvement in the condition of the poor— 
. and, indeed, to do them justice, its advpcates seldom 
•Contend that it would — but it would enable the villa 
residents and shopkeepers to join the ranks of the 
landed monopolists and tend to a perpetuation of the 
evil. 

When we find, of all others, the “ United Property 
Owners Association’^ publicly lecognising in Lease- 
hold Enfrancliiscment a strengthening of the defences 
of the “riglits of property,” we need not/ seek any 
more effective condemnation of the mcasurS ; for we^ 
know what is meant by the “ rights of property,” and 
we give this worthy association of expropriators 
credit for being good judges of their own interests. 

No doubt, however, the leaseholders have legitimate 
grievances, particularly in the existence of the power 
their landlords now possess of annexing the full vahie 
of business good-will created by the industry of the 
tenant. But the remedy lies in the direction already 
pointed out. A “Tenants Protection Act,” which shall 
secure compensation for reasonable unexhausted im- 
provements, and for injury to good-will in case of 
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wanton disturbance, is all Unit is ns|nired— and that 
only so loni; as ^le private uwnersliip of land and 
capital continues. 


Trade Unionism. 

We pjis<- on^to notice a inovenienl which is of a 
diHerent eharacter^hnt which ni‘\ crthcli'ss ])artak(‘? 
of the vice of M^ckini; loss to abolish ^ilundiu- tlian to 
sliare in tlio spoil 

The chief obji'ct of Trade' Unionism li\ c(»iiil)U*a* 
tion of the \\^rk(*is, to and ni.iinlnin a ^landaid 

rate of wai^c'' As a w<‘ap()n of dchaiee je^Minst 
capital it is l(‘^itimat(' cnon.d‘ . hut, iinl'oi (mi.ilely i( 
becomes a weapon of attack Mp<»n la)> >ni and c<.n- 
sumption; for, as a i ule, any henelit whnli is weenie I 
is obtained not by loweiini; juolits. bat b\ 
numbers and by laisini; jUKe d<.iii I, whcia a 

])articular ti.ide b(Mome->. mci casiuLflv piosp<ioin> the 
woikeis ifiav by combination sreun a ii^< in \\aor> 
at the (‘Xpensr )f jnolits, whiKt tin n* an olhei c.ors 
whei(‘ cln'aj) m)o(U aie drail) boiiylii at the ( o>t of a 
terribk* dc^eradation of the woik< is lint tia ;^n-nei 1 
tendency ot th<‘ action (d Tia(h*s rnions toestabli>h 
a neiv monopoly. Foi tlieir ])o\\erd(‘pends upon their 
cxclusi¥ef!css / and their mend »ei s but too olt(*n laiso 
themselves by depressing th<;s4; outsnh* their lanks 

And the classes to whom Tiades Unions can olfer 
little consolation are ]>iecisely the classes with whose 

conditioi! wc arc concerned Idie bulk of tin! mem- 

• • 

^ Only ono m nine of the w e^o-^soikera belong Uj TradeB 
UinynH * \he Eujifi Htmn p 107 
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bers of these powerful orpfanisatigns can scarcely be 
regarded as victims of poverty. The poor, as a rule, 
cannot combii 3 e, for the simple reason that they lack • 
c the ability and means of ^organisiftg. When they 
have succeeded in obtaining any benefits for them- 
selves, it is because they have been marshalled by 
powerful leaders and have been backed up by public 
^opinion — as in the case of the Dockers and the Match 
Girls. But spirited leaders are not always forthcom- 
ing, and public support is intermittent. 

* Hence, Trades Unions can afford no direct assistance 
in the solution of our problem, -and in'^some respects 
have a tendency to add to its gravity. Yet, indi- 
rectly they are of value. They arc & standing pro- 
test against unrestrained capitalism ; they focus the 
opinion of important sections of the labour worM ; 
they offer powerful centres for the organisation of 
woikcrs; and, above all, now that they are acquiring 
a more just appreciation of the nature of industrial 
problems, they can, and doubtless will, mateiially ad- 
vance democratic legislation and promote the growth of 
Collectivism. Statesmen are beginning to realise that 
they are not so much educating as being educated by 
their “ masters,'’ and e\eu the party of privilege has 
discovered that it is exi)edient to play to’ the gallery ; 
so that, whilst on tlie one hand we liave the Liberals 
pledged to an elaborate Socialistic piogramme, on Ihe 
other we have the edifying spectacle of the Tories 
deserting their publican allies in obedience to a popu- 
lar rising, accepting paternal responsibility for a 
scheme of Free Education, and appointing ‘a Royal 
Commission on Labour. Tiviporamutantur. 
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Co-operation. 

• • 

If Trade Unienism aims at raisinc; waf^cs, in Co- 
operation we have a far more ambitious sclicme ; its 
object being to annex or eliminate “ profits ” alto- 
gether. , 

Co-operation, in t?ict, stiikes a distinctly socialistic* 
chord ; it seeks to pi event tlu* e\|)l(>itati()n of labour, 
and it aims at this by means of the eolh'ctive control 
of industry. It is not, theudbre, surpiising tliat the 
man who pitljccted •the* to-operative ideal — Robert 
Owen — shoula have been called “ the Father of Eng- 
lish Socialism.7 But) whilst there is tliis similarity 
between Co-operation and Socialism, there is also this 
great difference, that the spheieof th(‘ on(‘ has wvy 
clearly defined limits, and the sphere of the otlu'r is 
])ractically unlimited. And th(‘ difrerence is funda- 
mental; fora scheme which cannot (‘inbraee all is a 
mere development of the capitalistic principle , it may 
spread monopoly ov(‘r a laig(‘r field, but it offers little 
consolation to those ^^ho areexclmhal 

No*doubt in the comparativady brief piniod — less 
than fifty years — since the Uochdalti Ifioneers “suc- 
cessfully guiltcd certain portions of Robert Owens 
CooperaJive ideal on a vigorous democratic stock,” 
the progress made has been reinaikahle ; and to-day 
Co-operative Associations can boast of a '' million 
members, thirty-six millions of annual trade, three 

millions^of yearly 'profits’ and twelve millions of 

• « 

^ Th^ Qp-operaiifie Mcmmeni tn Grmt Brifam. By Beatrice 
Potiteii (London : Sway Sonnenscliein & Co , 1891), p. 16. 
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accumulated capital” ^ Nor is tl|ere any foundation 
for the common idea that it is only as distributers 
co-operators liave succeeded; and^ indeed, the previ- • 
, ously uninformed reader of^.Miss Potter’s interesting 
and able work on the subject will probably be 
astonished at the extent to which co-operative pro- 
duction is being carried on. Tliis progress, however, 
cannot be taken as an indication that the piinciple 
admits of indefinite application. 

F(jr there aie two very rigid limits to tlie exten- 
si()!i of tlie co-operative movement ; one of which is 
found in the very nature ot many of^the most im- 
portant industries , and the other of wliich is seen in 
the conditions of life of vast masses of the people 
The “ Co-operative State ” cannot administer large 
national undertakings, or cairy on the export trade; 
and it is })ractically lestrieted to the pioduction and 
distribution of commodities foi the ])ersonal con- 
sumption of its memheis. And it cannot bring with- 
in its dominion that poverty-sti icken and uiigratoiy 
clas> who lack the jire-recjuisites of ellective combina- 
tion, and to whom s(‘imons on ‘ si‘lf-h(‘lp ” are idle 
mockeiV“ Whilst the \oluntary associations may, 
not altog('th('r unjustly, he proud of their twxdve 
millions of capital, the municipalities aheady ad- 
minister upwoiids of three hundred millions, aiid the 
total capital of the country is estimated at ten 
thousand millions*^ And if a membership of a 
million is a sativsfnctorv record, the fact remains that 
about six-sevenths of the male wage-earners (and 

^ 77i«’ ( e-e;)oriO‘ir Movom'nt in Gitat IVitain^ 59. 

- See Ibid. chap. via. See Ante p. 32. 
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about ten-eleventh^ of the total wage-earners) are out 
in the cold. 

* Co-operation, th(in, can never solve — iiior is it pre- 
tended it can solve — the piobleni of poverty. But it 
is a inoveinent of iiiiiuense value, lo those who can 
be brought within its scop(‘, it is, of course, of gu^at 
benefit, and indirectly it is a national ]>ower. ^s()t 
only will Co-operative Associations ultiinately lend* 
themselves to municipal absorption more ri'adily than 
will private ^businesses ; but, im'anwiule, they de- 
njionstrato the feasibility and gain of C()lleetiv(» 
production aill distifbution , develop liabits ol s(‘lt-^ 
reliance, whilst asserting the ])rincipl(‘ of intinvoin- 
munity of intcik'st ; allbrd a desnabh* avenue for tlie 
investment of small sa\ini;s, and ])romnte the growth 
of democratic jiower, and tin* exte nsion of municipid 
activity. Like ^blades Lnions, they ar(‘ also C(‘ntrt‘s of 
political stieiigth, and sui)ply tin* means of icd.'rationto 
masses of the woikers, and vhen tlu‘tiitiire historian 
sliall trac/j tho giowOi and ehroiiK l(‘ the tiiumph of 
Social Democracy, ho nmII not omit to J^ay a trilaite 
to the benefits conferred by the Co-op(‘rative move- 
ment. 


SUMMARY. 


Along this voAd, then, have we travelled. 

Poverty, we hav(* found, aiises from Insufficient 
Production, from Waste, and, above all, from grossly 
UncquabDistribution — and thesf*, in turn, arc intensi- 
fied by fovertj itself. And the remedies are to be 
found, partly in tl;e individual ordering of our own 
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lives, partly in the wise exercise of the influence over 
others we all possess, and especially in the extensive 
^ and thorough demociatising of «our representative * 
, institutions, and the gradual enlargement of their 
functions. By these means, and by these means 
only, can poverty be banished. They have been 
brought to the test of adverse . criticism ; counter- 
‘proposals have been weighed in the balances and 
found wanting ; and the limited sphere of palliatives 
has been seen. , 

Democratic Socialism, or the ownership by the 
community of the instruments of piod^iction and the 
**^oiganisation of labour by repicsentative bodies, so as 
to bring about increased productivity, a minimising of 
waste, and an 0(iuitable distiibution, — this, combined 
with the loftier e(m(‘(‘ption of Ethics involved in the 
])rocess, is the culminating stage of the present 
evolution of industrial society And our practical 
‘ progiamim* for to-day compiises the extension of the 
Suflrage ami other Electoral Reforms; the further 
develojunent of the National Education movement; a 
wider disHunination of the truths of Economics; a 
diminution in the consumption of Luxuries, and 
especially of Alcoholic Beverages; a judicious control 
of Bo]}ulation, an hhght llouis Labour Day; an in- 
creased and cumulati\e Taxation of Land Valims; 
a ditlercntiated and graduated Income-Tax ; an 
C(pialisation and graduation of the Death Duties; a 
ladical lefoim of the Poor Law^ system ; the in- 
creased ac(|uisition of Land and Capitiil by the State 
and Municipalities , and the gi'adud extension of 
ludustiial Collectivism. 
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It is, therefore, jchiefly by means of our representa- 
tive institutions that we must work for the removal 
of poverty. Anii hence, the political^ indirterence or 
apathy so mafly displ^% stands unequivocally con- 
deemed. No justitiaition can ever exist for the 
absolute neglect of the duties of citizenship ; but when 
it is once realised that unless they aVe etliciently dis- 
charged wo cannot hope to remove the terrible cvHs 
which abound in our midst, the claints of ])oli(ics can 
only be ignored at the cost of our moral dcterioiation. 
The individual who fails to fuHil, according to oppor- 
tunity andtcapaci^y, or her obligation to the 
community, Vs emphatically a ba<l citizen; and, wlicfn 
transgressing^ in the light of knowlcdgt‘, stands con- 
victed, however virtuous in private life, of llagiant 
social immorality. 

All classes then can do souk ‘tiling towards the 
abolition of poverty We do not suggesst that in- 
dividual landlords, capitalists, and men of ability 
should forego their rent, intciest and remuneration 
(save to the extimt to which it is olitained by (‘xtortion 
or harshness not necessarily characteristic even of a 
monopolistic systmn), for this wcmld simply mean 
private philanthropy, and that in the main very un- 
wisely applied. So long as the system continues, the 
monopolists, although they can do much to mitigate 
its horrors, cannot by isolated individual renunciation 
bring about a radical reform, But what they can do 
is to join with the humblest toiler in woiking for an 
alteration of the system, and in thus hastening the 
end. ^If the,^ will not, it only remains for the balers 
to band themselves together the more earnestly, and 
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, to strive witli patience, knswing tlia^t time is on theii 
side and that the doom of privilege has been pro- 
' nounced. , 

c 

c THE ZEITGPIST. 

For a briglitcr day is dawning—has already 
dawned. The a^c of pure Individualism and unre- 
sh’aiiicd Capitalism is past. Whetller we realise it or 
not, wlietliiii wc \vclcome it or not, Social Democracy 
is making lapid strides — without so much as turning 
asids' a hall’s breadth, or even blinking at tlie sight 
of ib(‘ glif/sts which the criticMiarts: acvo^<4t^ path. 

Tli(‘ history of the last fifty or sixty yeais is largely 
th(‘ history of the unconscious giwth i)\ Socialism 
/ aisscr-fairc had reached its apotheosis. The wdieels 
of the capitalistic Juggernaut car were revolving to 
the tiiumphaiit strains of the March of Liberty, 
luM-atoiiibs of victims strewed the road ; and men, 
yoiiKMi, and little (diildnui were being mangled and 
enished out of existence At length a revulsion of 
feeling arose • if this were the price of liberty, then, 
said some, liberty was dearly purchased. The cry of 
the children took concrete form in Miss Barretts^ 
beautiful poem , and humane men, like the late Lord 
Shaftesbury, were moved to arouse the public con- 
science. To talk of freedom of contract between a 
powerful eapitalist and a puny child, or oven a helpless 
woman, was J hey realised, an idle mockery and al- 
though tluT did not get the length of discovering that 
witli a monopoly of the instruments of productipn the 
proletariat must necessarily be more or less in a con- 

^ AftciNN.iuU the wif^j of Hubei t Uiownmg 
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(lilion'of slaver they \?eiW^thV triio ^loheell o 
Socialism. They soujjjht a practical ivKkhIv for JIv 
i|forc glaring evih they saw 
severed in their course#anuds|lftiio{i"l>j^^lipfc 
aH|ynconsci(»us of the fact tluit they weie inaugurat- 
ing an industrial revolution ^ 



There had^ he^u s(nne restrictive measures pn- 
acted in the early part of tin ciyitury; and the 
refoimed Parliament of l8.‘hS struck the first sub- 
stantial blojv at the hlxu'ty of the subject" by tlio 
passing of the Factor^MVet of that year. Jn K42, 
1844, and 1^17 L'ud Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley^ 
succeeded in adding to the statute book enactments 
still further r^stiioting in the inteiot of the workers 
tlic so-called fieed(/m of contract The Mining Act of 
1S4'2 had been a stej) in the saiiu‘ diiection, and this 
year also saw the Income Tax establislu‘d — an impost 
which on individualistic principles is absolute con- 
liscation,^being snn[)ly the .socialising of a jiortion of ’ 
the rent alike of land, cajutal, and ability. A vast 
number of “Local Im})ioV(‘ment Acts ' had the etlcct 
of i^^iposing restrictions on the fo‘c user of private 
propel ty , and the Puhhe Health Act of 1875, which 
• ultimately^ consolidated the law on the sulyect, is 
purely socialistic in its provision.s The Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1885 had created the machinery 
for collective organisation of local affairs; and we now 
have the §xtensi\ e municnialisationof gas, water, trams, 
artisar^s' dwellings, lodging-houses, baths, wash-hou.ses, 
librari(?s, museums, paiks, etc Year alter year new 
le.straints hav^ been impo.sed on Capitalism, in the 
of Truck Acts, Adulteration Acts, Emjiloycrs' 
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Liability Acts, Merchant Shipping;. Acts, and other 
measures, too numerous to mention, regulating the 
jnajority of large trades ; some of tte later specimeiy 
i)eing the Shop Hours’ Regulation Ac^^ the Margarine 
Act, and the Merchandise Marks Acts. ^ It is unjer 
Mr. Courtney’s “ individualistic ” regime that a man 
is prohibited from selling Butterine,’*and that “A 
present from Snowdon ” is branded as Made in 
Cerinany ” ! 

Simultaneously there has been accomplished a large 
niin^ber of fiscal reforms ; and the progress made in 
tins direction only seems insignificant wlim compared 
with what lemains to be done. The abolition of the 
taxes on knowledge gave us the booK of a cheap 
press; and the Education Act of 1870, despite its 
c()mpromi^ing principles, was a revolution in itself — 
the twenty-fiist anniversary of which has been 
fittin^dy celebrated by a legislative extension of its 
'princi|)les. And tlu‘ woi-keis have ac(|uiied an in- 
ci easing voice in tlicCovernment, — th(‘ last tw(,H^eform 
Bills, unlike their predecessor of 1832, being really 
democratic measures. 

Wo have thus made a fair start on the road to • 

* 

Social Democracy It is only a start ; and.^ as we 
have seen,“ the growtli of population has, under our 
syst(un of land tenure, led to wso enormous a rise in 
lents, and under our system of production f()r private 

^ For a dotailod account of the of Socialistic^logisla- 

tion, see SocmU.'^m in Kiujland l)y Sidney Webb (London : 
Swan Sonnensclicin & Co ) clup. vu. c 

- AnU p. iki U 
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pro6t so tastly .added to* tlio power of capital, that * 
the counteracting intlucnces brought to boar on tho 
operation of the 4aw of monopoly Iiave not as yet beep 
sufficiently powerful dto produce very apprecialit' 
rg^lts. 

But the schoolmaster is abroad ; and all the signs of 
the times are in tlie direction of i)rogrcss towards tho 

'IP I O 

ideal. Our practical proejrainine is jiow substantially 
“the authorised proj^ramnie ’’ of the Liberals, whilst 
the Torie.'i are becoming increasingly ade})t in the 
interesting game knywn as “Dishing the W^iigs’" 
“Problems^of collective production, collective owner- 
ship, and collective consumption are ciiLuing on a 
new phase.''^ And men of marked ability, tlu'iiiselves 
belonging to the monopolist clisscs, are zealously 
working for the regeneration of society by the means 
of which a brief o'ltlim* has here bei^n given 

III short, we have r(‘s()lut(‘ly turiu^d our backs on 
the lle^h-pots of l^gypt, and are boldly marching 
forwaml to tlie promi^cil land We may not icach it, 
our children may not i<‘ach it, but tlu‘y shall stait, 
wiyi all the (UKUgy of youth, fiom tin* spot wheie our 
pilgrimage ends, and so with their children, until the 
earthly jjaradi>e is^^on And for ns, and for them, 
and ■^r all ^^ho beai the heat and buideii of the 
jnarch, there aie Pisgah heights, aiound which Idow 
the cool reCrcsliing bie(‘zes, and from which is obtained 
a glorious vision ol' the Canaan lieyond. 

^ Ff%nciple of Ecommica by PiuftShor Maibhall, vel. i., p 40 


THE END. 
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